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3 HILIP, conſcious of his own 
pale, did not attempt to juſtify 
is conduct, up * therefore re- 
fuſed to an audience to 
the am . ſo that Henry 
was obliged to arm in his on defence. 
Having rated a ſtrong body of Engliſh, re- 
inforced with ſeyeral thouſands of Welſh in- 
fantry, he tranſported them into Normandy, 
where they were joined by the troops of 
* ts fs der ſill e to com- 
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4 The Hiſtory of EncLand. 
mence hoſtilities, he ſent the archbiſtiop 6f 
Rouen, and ſome other ambaſſadors, to the 
court of France, with a freſh demand of 
_ reftitution, or, in caſe of refuſal, to renounce 
all fealty to Philip; and to declare that he 
would, for the future, regard him as his 
mortal enemy. Philip replied, that he was 
reſolved to continue the war until he ſhould 
have reduced all Berry, and the Vexin Nor- 
mand ; and Henry finding that nothing was 
to be expected from gentle means, entered 
the territories of France, and, after having 
burnt. S. Clair ſur Epte, he advanced to 
Mante, where the French army was en- 
camped. After having in vain endeavour- 
ed to provoke the enemy to a battle, he 
marched: to Ivry, from whence he detached 
ſeveral parties of his men, who ravaged the 
adjacent country, and burnt Dreux, Dan- 
ville, and ſome other places. 
Philip being at laſt convinced, to his ſad 
experience, that he was no match for Henry 
in the field, began to ſue for peace, and 
offered to reſtore all the places he had taken 
in Berry. A conference was accordingly 
held near Giſors, and continued for three 
days, but without producing any good ef- 
fett. Whether Philip was diſpleaſed with 
any thing that had paſſed in this interview, 
or was vexed at the bad ſucceſs. of the 
treaty, he ſhewed his reſentment in a man- 
ner 


nne OF 
ner more worthy N child, than of 
a great monarch. He 

elm, which grew near Giſors, to be cut 
down, becauſe Henry delighted in fitting 
under its ſnade. w, 

It was probably vas to the unjuſt and 
_ unreaſonable demand Philip, that this 
negociation proved abortive ; for, immedi- 
ately after the conference, the counts of 
Flanders and Blois, with ſeveral other 
French barons, laid down their arms, and 
declared that they would never uſe them 
apainſt Chriſtians, until they ſhould have 
returned from Jeruſalem. Philip, thus de- 
ſerted by his vaſſals, was obliged to deſire 
another conference, in which all diſputes 
were well nigh compromiſed. Philip agreed 
to reſtore to Henry, all the conqueſts he 


had made ſince the late truce ; and Richard 
engaged to make the like reſtitution to the 


count of Thoulouſe. But a bad heart is al- 
ways ſuſpicious. Philip, conſcious to him- 
ſelf of the infincerity of his promiſe, and 
well knowing that he never had, and never 
would perform a treaty, , which he could 


break with openly, imagined that Henry 


would act in the ſame manner, and there- 
fore demanded the caftle of Pacey as a ſe- 
curity for the performance of articles. But 
Henry, whoſe conduct in this reſpect had 
been always irreproachable, ſcorned to a- 
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_ nies; and another interview was 


to a condition which ſeemed to imply 
a diſtruſt of his honour ; . ſo that this con- 
ference proved as ineffectual as the former. 
'The negociations for peace, however, were 
fill carried on by deputies with ſuch a-proſ+ 


pect of fſacceſs; that Henry ſent back his 


Welſh troops, and diſbanded the mercena- 
pointed 
to be. held at Bon-Moulins, on the. eighth 
of November, for putting a RY hand 
to the treaty. 

Henry had long ſuſpected ſome Aer 
colluſion between his ſon Richard and the 
French monarch; and he now found his 
ſuſpicions but too well l Philip 
offered to reſtore all the places he had taken, 
on condition that his ſiſter Alice ſhould- be 
immediately married to Richard, and that 
all the king's ſubjects, as well in England 

as in his foreign dominions, ſhould take an 
oath of allegſance to that young ns. 


Henry made no difficulty in complyin 


the firſt of theſe conditions, — — 
would give up Bourges, and perform the 
other articles of the contract; but the laſt 
he abſolutely refuſed, as an inſult upon his 
authority. Richard was fo incenſed at this 
refaſal, that he immediately threw himſelf 
at Philip's feet, and did him homage for 
Normandy, and all the other places that 


held of France, of which he now received 


the 


* 
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the inveſtiture. Thus was the myſtery of 
iniquity (as Neubrigenſis calls it) which had 
been 4 o long working, at laſt made public. 
It now appeared that this was a preconcert- 
ed ſcheme, between the-French king and 
Richard ; for while Henry ſtood motionleſs 
and confounded at this extraordinary ' ſcene 
of treachery and ingratitude, Philip and his 
new vaſſal walked off to the aftoniſhment * 
all the ſpectator s. | 
| Henry, whoſe fence of mind never 
deſerted him ami — 2 

immediately refolved — e fach mea 
— might prevent the — of his enemies. 
or” this zoſe he marched directly into 
De and fent his chancellor Geoffry 
into Anjou, to ſecure the caſtles of that 
country againft the attempts of the confe- 
derates. Richard's conduct was ſo odious 
and hateful, and ſo univerſally condemned 
by every impartial perſon, that cardinal Al- 
0 (che had lately been ſent into 
France, by pope Clement III. as his le- 
gate, to eſfectuate a peace between the 
o crowns) laid him under a ſentence of 
-excommunication as the chief obſtacle to 
the treaty ;- and this prelate dying ſoon af- 
ter, the pope, who was uneaſy at the de- 
lay of the cruſade, ſent the cardinal of 
Anagni to ſucceed him in che legatine 
Power, 2 to eſtabliſh a peace 2 
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8 The Hiſtory of Enctanv. 
the two monarchs. ; This new-legate was 
no ſooner arrived in France, than he per- 
ſuaded both parties to refer their diſputes 
to the judgment of him, the archbiſhops 
of Rheims, Bourges, Rouen and Canter- 
ory... 2 ; %AT.; | 

| 3 while, the laſt of theſe prelates 
was ſent by Henry to try if he could re- 
claim Richard by mild and gentle me- 
thods. But all his endeavours proved in- 
eſfectual. Richard's head was ſo full of 
jealouſies, which his French friends inſtilled 
into him, that he: threw off all ſenſe of 
filial duty, and would hearken to no 
terms. Henry had ever ſhewn. a 

fondneſs; for all his children; and the af- 
fection he now expreſſed for jon (who, 
befides Richard, was his only . ſurviving 
ſon) was made uſe of as a handle to in- 
ſpire Richard with a ſuſpieion, that his 
— deſigned to diſinherit him in favour 
of his younger brother. This groundleſs 
ſuſpicion, Which had no foundation in 
truth, was further corroborated, in Ri- 
chard's opinion, by his father's refuſal to 
inveſt him with the royal diadem ; ſo that 
the young prince had now. an opportu- 
nity of covering his ingratitude and rebel- 


lion, with the ſpecious title of maintaining 


his own rights and privileges. 
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?-+ Furniſhed with this pretext; he exerted 14 
his utmoſt endeavours in raiſing up ene- il 
mies againſt his father; and as moſt peo- | Wl 
ple are naturally diſpoſed to worſhip the "i 
_ ſun, ſeveral of the barons of Nor- || 
mandy, Anjou and Guienne, renounced | 
their allegiance to Henry, and eſpouſed the li 
cauſe of Richard. The example of - theſe "8 
noblemen was ſoon followed by Ralph de 'Þ 
Fougeres, and the turbulent barons of 1 
Brittany, who had been deeply concerned bl 
in every rebellion that had been raiſed a- 
gainſt the king of England; and as Henry 1 
was now ſeized with a dangerous illneſs, 9 


even thoſe who had hitherto adhered to i q 
his intereſt, began to ſtagger. in their fide» 1 
lity, and to with well to the cauſe of him : 


whom _ conſidered as their future ſo- =. 
vereign. Richard did not fail to improve 1 
this favourable opportunity. By a profuſion N 
of preſents and promiſes he drew over 
ſuch an immenſe number of barons to his ; 
ſide, that a general plan of operations was 
formed, and intended to be carried into 1 
execution immediately after the expiration 1 
of the truce, | . 1 
Accordingly, the truce having ended at 9 
St. Hilary, Richard made ſome incurſions nn 
into his father's territories; but theſe were i a 
ſoon ſtopped by a renewal of the truce, 4 
which was to continue till aſter the Eaſter- 4 
1 | holidays. wh 
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10 The Hiſtory of Exot Aub. 
holidays. Henry was in great 
; obtain a laſting peace through the — 


offices of the legate, by whoſe interpoſition 
another conference was appointed to be 
held at La Ferte Bernard. In this inter- 
view Philip not only repeated his former 
demands, 500 added another condition, viz. 
that prince John ſhould accompany his bro- 
ther to the Holy Land, a requeſt in which 
he was ſeconded by Richard. Their pre- 
tence for making this. demand was, that 
if Henry, who, on account of his age 'and 
infirmities, was excuſed from going to Pa- 
leftine in perſon, ſhould happen to die dur- 
ing the expedition, John * not take 
the advantage of. his brother's abſence to 
ſeize the crown, or excite any diſturbances ; 
but their real motive ſeems to have been 
a defire of obſtructing the concluſion of a 
peace, which Philip from "intereſt, and Ri- 
chard from jealouſy, were inclined to pre- 
vent. | ** a * 
Henry obſerved, that though Richard had 
taken the croſs without his knowledpe; he 
was neyerthelefs' willing to farniſh him with 
every thing neceſſary for performing his 
vow in the moſt honourable manner; but 
that if his ſon had been guilty of one 
piece of folly, that was no reaſon Why he 
ſhould be guilty of another, in expofing his 


* 


dominions to the ambition of à foreign 


invader, 


hopes of 
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invader, in caſe he ſhould die d the 
abſence, of both his children; Ay wy os 
fore, rejected the Tu. The legate 
Anagni, who aſſiſted at the conference, was 
ſo fully ſatisfied with Henry's conduct, that 
he, threatened to lay an interdi& upon the 
French. king's dominions, if he would not 
conſent to à peace without inſiſting on this 
unreaſonable condition. Philip heard his 
menaces with ſilent ſcorn ; but the paſſion- 
ate Richard was enraged to ſuch a pitch of 
madneſs, that he unſfieathed his ſword, and 
would have plunged it in the legate's bo- 
ſom, had not the other members of the 
aſſembly interpoſed, and prevented the com- 
miſſion of fack a barbarous adtion. 

Henry ſeems to have been dubious of the 
event this conference ; for he had, raſh 
vious to the meeting, ſent Ralph de G 
ville to England to bring over all his 
knights, not even, excepting thoſe Who were 
generally excuſed from foreign ſervice, on 

account. of their inability to defray the ex- 
TY the voyage. Such a meaſure was 
abfolutely neceſſary, amidſt the defection of 
* es ſubjects, ſome of whom were 
daily dro aways and revolting to, 
Richard ; at his enemies did not. allow 
time to receive this reinforcement. - 

The conference was no. ſooner finiſhed, 

than Philip and Richard retired to . 
e 


' 
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de Rotrou ; where 1 aſſembled their 
troops, they advanced with great expedi- 
tion, and reduced La Ferte 5 Mont- 
fort, Maleſtable, Beaumont, and Balon. They 
then made a feint, as if they intended to 
take the route to Tours; but turned ſhort 


unexpectedly, and marched to attack Le 


Mans, where Henry lay with ſeven hundred 
knights, and a ſmall body of forces. Their 
ſudden appearance threw his men into ſueh 
confuſion, that Stephen de Tours, ſeneſchal 
of Anjou, ſetting the ſuburbs on fire, the 
flames were unhappily ſuffered to ſpread 
over the walls, and occaſion a conflagration 
in the city. Geoffry de Bruillon endeavour- 
ed to ſtop the s of the enemy, by 
breaking down a ſtone bridge built over 


the Sarte ; but before he could execute his 


deſign, he was attacked, "wounded, and 
taken priſoner ; and his men flying in diſ- 
order, the French purſued them ſo cloſely 


that they entered the city along with them. 


Henry finding it impoſſible to ID 
diſorder, occaſioned as much by the as 
by the ſudden attack of the enemy, aban- 
doned the city and retired towards Fre- 
nelles, leaving only _ knights and fixty 
ſoldiers in the caſtle of Le Mans, which, 
after having been battered for three days, 


and at laſt undermined, was forced to fur 


ess . e 


c 
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render.“ Next day, Henry having diſpatch- 
ed William Fitz-Ralph, ſeneſchal of Nor- 
mandy, with William Mandeville, earl of 
Eſſex and Aumale, to defend that pro- 
vince, and ordered his chancellor Geoffry 
to proceed with the bulk of his army to 
Alengon, he himſelf repaired with a ſmall 
train to Angers, and was ſoon after joined 
by. Geoffry with a party of knights at Sa- 
vign y. Ae e 
Mean while, Philip and Richard pro- 
ceeded in their conqueſts with little or no 
oppoſition. The lord of Mont Doubleau 
delivered up his fortreſs and joined the 
confederates, The caſtles of Trou, Roches 
L'Eveque, Montoire, Chateau-du-Loir, 
Chaumont, Amboiſe, and Rochecorbon ſur- 
Vo. VII © * rendered 
Some modern hiftorians' have aſcribed Henry's 
conduct, during the whole of this action, to the moſt 


abſolute cowardice, and puſillanimity; a charge which 


every other part of his life concurs to diſprove. For 
our own part, we cannot perceive where is the puſil- 
lanimity in making a ſafe and honourable retreat, 
when all reſiſtance would be vain and ineffectual. 
But there are ſome men of. ſuch. a particular caſt of 
mind, that they never aſcribe any action to that mo- 
tive to which every impartial and unprejudiced per- 
ſon would naturally impute it. In this they think 
they diſcover their ſagacity and penetration, never re- 
flecting, that while they endeavour to ſhew the good- 


neſs of their heads, they frequently betray the, badpeſy 


of cheir hearts, 
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14 The Hiſtory of Enot inn. | 
rendered without reſiſtance. Having thus 
reduced all the adjacent country, they forded 
the Loire, and inveſted the city of Tours, 
which they took by ſcalade, the inhabitants 
either locking themſelves up in their houſes, 
or retiring into the caſtle; Which ſoon after 
ſubmitted. eien 
In the mean time, the conferences were 
ſtill carried on at Azay, by the legate and 
the prelates and nobility of both kingdoms, 
who having now ſettled the articles of 
peace, tranſmitted them to Philip by the 
ands of the count of Flanders, attended by 
the duke of Burgundy, and the archbiſhop 
of Rheims. Theſe articles being qualified 
by Philip, were, by the ſame ambaſſadors, 
carried to Saumur, where Henry then re- 
fided, in order to receive his approbati- 
on. Henry was in no condition to re- 
fuſe any terms which his enemies might 
think proper to propoſe. He ſaw his troops 
daily deſerting ; his cities and caftles ſur- 
rendered without reſiſtance; he ſuſpected 
treachery on all ſides; and not knowing 
whom to truſt, he was obliged to ratify the 
articles, without preſuming to make any 
alteration. Theſe imported that Hebry 
ſhould. renew his homage to Philip, whi 
he had renounced in the beginning of the 
war; and that he ſhould put Adelais into 
the hands. of one of ſive perſons to be 
| _ +  *** Bamed 
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famed by Richard, -who ſhould marry thar 
princeſs after his return from  Palefline ; 
that all Henry's ſubjects ſhould take an 
cath of fealty to Richard before his de- 
parture; and that ſuch; of them as had 
revolted to that young prince, "ſhould ſtay 
with him till the laſt month before he 
ſet out for | Jeruſalem, the time of which 
was fixed at the Midlent following, and 
the rendezvous appointed to be held at 
Vezelay. - Henry was furthers obliged to 
pay twenty thoufand marks of filver to 
the king of France ſor defraying' the ex- 
nce of fortifying Chateauroux; and Phi- 


ip. on his part, engaged. to reſtore to 


Henry all the places he had taken in 


cities of Le Mans and Tours, with the 
caſtles' of Frou and Chateau-du-loir,. until 
the articles ſhould be fulfilled.” There was 
hkewiſe - another article inſerted in the 
treaty, by which it was provided, that all 
the burgeſſes of the demeſne towns of the 
king of England ſhould enjoy the privilege 
of trading in France, upon paying the 
uſual cuſtoms, and that they ſhould not be 
impleaded unleſs in caſes of tclony. ' * + 


This treaty. was firſt ratihed at Azay, 


on the zoth of june, and on the 4th of 
the ſucceeding month was ſigned in ano- 
ther conference. at the ſame place, from 

en B 2 whence 


Berry; but was permitted to retain ' the 


16 The Hiſtory of EncLAnd, _ 
whence the king, in a very bad ſtate of 
health, was removed to Chinon. He had 
been infirm for a conſiderable time; and 
was now ſeized with a fever, which was 
ſuppoſed to be the immediate effect of 
grief and vexation, occaſioned by the un- 
natural rebellion of his children: even his 
favourite ſon John, for whom he had al- 
ways diſcovered the moſt tender affection, 
deſerted him in his greateſt diſtreſs, and 
joined his adverſaries. | This was the ſe- 
vereſt ſtroke he had hitherto felt, and 
greatly contributed to increaſe the violence 
of his diſtemper, of which he died at Chi- 
non two days after the ratification of the 
treaty. ; Ee | 

His corpſe was conveyed by his natural 
| ſon Geoffrey, to the nunnery of Fontev- 
rault ; and next day, while it lay in the 
abbey-church, Richard happening to come 
in, was ftruck with horror at the fight. 
This panic, with which he had good rea- 
ſon to be affected, on account of his un- 
dutiful behaviour to the beſt of parents, 
was greatly increaſed by an accident, 
which the ſuperſtition of the times inter- 
preted into a preternatural omen. At his 
approach the blood guſhed out at the 
mouth and noſtrils, of the | corpſe, in 
ſuch plenty, that the aſſiſtants were fre- 
quently obliged to wipe it away with a 
| | | is napkin 
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napkin. 'The funeral rites were 
* with great ſalemnity and decorum; Richard 
_ afifting at them with all the marks of the 
moſt unfeigned contrition and ſorrow. Im- 
mediately after the obſequics,. Geoffrey de- 
livered.to his brother the great ſeal, which, 
during bis father's life-time, he had kept 
as Chancellor, and which had been care- 
fully depoſited under the ſeals of all the 
barons, who were preſent at the king's de- 


Thus died in the fifty-ſeventh year of 
His age, and the thirty- fifth of his reign, 
one of the beſt and moſt illuſtrious ſove- 
reigns that ever filled the Engliſh throne. 
He was, of -all the princes: of the age; 
the moſt univerſally eſteemed in his life- 
time, and the moſt generally lamented at 
his death, as well by . foreigners as by his 
own ſubjects, whoſe: happineſs ſeems to 
have been the chief aim of all his endea- 
vours. Not ſatisfied with enafling good and 
wholeſome laws, he took care to ſee them 
executed with the greateſt punctuality. For 
this purpoſe he made frequent progreſſes 
through all the different parts of his do- 
minions, inſpecting the behaviour of his of- 
ficers and magiſtrates, and ſeverely puniſhing 
ſuch as wete- either negligent or unjuſt in 


* 


the performance of their duty. 
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He was of the middle ſtature and the 
moſt exact proportion; his hair was light 
and buſhy; his face was round, fair and 

ruddy ; his blue eyes were naturally mild 
and engaging, but flaſhed like lightening 
in a tranſport of paſſion, into which he 
was ſometimes. thrown by, ſudden provoca- 
tions, though when he had. reaſon to ex- 
pect a. ſhock, no man had ever à greater 
command. of. his temper. He was 
cheſted, ſtrong, muſcular, and inclined to 
be corpulent, a diſpoſition which he endea- 
voured to correct by a conſtaut courſe of 
exerciſe. and fatigue. He was extremely 
temperate, or rather abſtemious in his meals, 
and hardly ever ſat down except at ſup- 
py He was eloquent and perſuaſive in 

is ſtudied - diſcourſe ; agreeable and face- 
tious in his common _ converſation : he was 
remarkably courteous and / polite, compaſſi- 
onate to all in diſtreſs, and ever. ready 
to aſſiſt them; and ſo extremely charitable 
that he conſtantly allotted one tenth of 
his houſhold proviſions, to the poor; and 
in a famine, which prevailed in Anjou and 
le Maine, he maintained ten thouſand indi- 
gent perſons from the. beginning of ſpring 
till the end of autumn. N 


3 , 
o 


His parts, which were naturally good, 


had improved with great care and- app 
cation, He delighted in the company and 
62 converſa- 


HENRY II. 19 
converſation- of learned men, of whom he 
always kept a conſiderable number about 
His court, and rewarded them with great 
generofity and munificence. His memory 
was ſo uncommonly retentive and tenacious, 
that he never forgot a face he had ſeen, 
nor a circumſtance he had either read or 
heard, that was worth remembering. He 
was a prince of the moſt undaunted cou- 
rage and invincible fortitude ; poſſeſſed of 
greater power and riches than any of his 
-contemporaries, and 'yet he never engaged 
in war without the moſt preſſing neceſſi- 
1; and was fo averſe to bloodihed, that 
de expreſſed uncommon grief at the death 
of every private ſoldier, and treated his 
captives with a degree of humanity that 
_ extorted applauſe even from his enemies. 
Never was the clemency of any ſovereign 
ſo nobly and fo gloriouſly diiplayed as was 
Henry's, in the ſeveral unnatural rebelli- 


ons that were raiſed againſt him: not a 


fingle traitor was put to death, but he re- 
- ſtored them all to the enjoyment of their 
"eſtates and titles, as ſoon as the troubles 
were appeaſed; ' ' © 85 
But no human character was ever perfect. 
Henry, though a great and a good prince, 
Waz ſtill a man, and as ſach, was ſubject to 
many frailties and infirmities. He was 
paſſionate, ambitious, and incontinent, par- 
e ticularly 
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ticularly in the caſe of the fair Roſamond. 
But his virtues were chiefly beneficial to. 
his ſabje&s ; his vices were only pernici- 
ous to himſelf, The monks have been at 
great pains to blacken his character, by 
accuſing him of an unlawful commerce 
with the French Adelais, who was bred in 
England ; but all their endeavours, inſtead 
of, proving his guilt, have only ſerved to 
demonſtrate the malice of their own hearts. 
He was educated with high notions of the 
royal prerogative, which he bravely defend- 
ed apainſt all the thunder of the vatican, 
all x power of France, and all the re- 
bellions of his fubjeas ; * who, whatever 
diſtruſt they might have conceived againſt 
his: perſon and government, were ſoon o- 
bliged to acknowledge the juſtice of the old 
maxim, that men are ſeldom ſenſible of 
their happineſs till once they are deprived 
of it; for in the two ſucceeding reigns they 
had good reaſon.” to ſay, that the little 
« finger of the ſon's lay heavier upon them 
„than the loins of the father 


—_— 


* By his queen Eleanor he had five. ſons and three 
 eaughters : namely, William, who died in his in- 
fancy, and was buried, in the abbey of Reading; 
Henry, whoſe birth, coronation and death have al- 
ready been mentioned ; Richard,' who ſucceeded his 
father on the throne; Geoffrey, who died at Paris, 
and was interred in the cathedral of that city; and 
John, ſurnamed Sans terre, who mounted the throne 

upon 
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upon the death of his brother Richard: Maude, mar- 
ried to Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bava- 
ria, and who died about the ſame time with her fa- 
ther; Eleanor, eſpouſed to Alphonſo VIII. king of 
Caſtile; Joane, wife of William II. king of Sicily, 
and after his death, married to Raimund VI, count 
of Tholouſe. c 

Henry had likewiſe by the fair Roſamond two na- 
tural ſons, viz, William Longue Eſpee, to whom 
Richard I. gave the earldom of Saliſbury, with Ela, 
daughter and heireſs of William D'Evreux; and 
Geoffrey, biſhop elet of Lincoln, and afterwards 
chancellor. There was alſo one Morgan, a Welch- 
man, provoſt of Beverly, who pretended to be a na- 
tural ſon. of Henry, by the lady of a knight named 
Ralph Bloet. In 1213 he was elected biſhop of 
Durham, by the unanimous conſent of the monks of 
the chapter; and going to Rome for conſecration, 
the pope offered to confirm his election, if he would 
acknowledge himſelf the fon of Ralph Bloet. But 


Morgan refuſed the propoſal, declaring that he would 


not renounce the honour of being ſprung from the 
blood royal, to obtain any dignity whatever, The 
pope's offer ſeems to imply, that there was no other 
proof of Morgan's being a ſon of Henry's than his 
own aſſertion, otherwiſe he could not regularly have 
given him ſuch an alternative; but all ages have 
produced ſome wrong- headed mortals, who, without 
any foundation but their own vanity, have either 
believed themſelves, or endeavoured to make the 
world believe that they were the baſe iſſue of 
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NWenbas, who, on account of his 
great courage, was ſurgamed Cœur 
de Lion, ſucceeded his father on the throne 
of England, and began his reign with an 
fo = tyranny, which, if not excuſed. by 
ſome provocation, to us voknown, maſt have 
given his ſubjects a very uncomfortable 
omen of his future government “, Ste- 
phen de Tours was a man of mean birth. 
bur great talents.” He had, by his uncom- 
mon capacity, activity, and diligence, . re- 
commended himſelf fo effetually ro Henry, 
that the King had not only appointed him 
ſenechal of Anjou, and entruſted him 
with the cuſtody of ſeveral caſtles in chat 
province, and the charge of the royal 
treaſure,” but had likewiſe him in 
marriage à lady of noble birth with a large 
| fortune, Scarcely were the obſequies of 
late king performed, when Richard cauſed 
Stephen to! be arreſted and loaded with 
; ſhackles, until he had delivered up the 

treaſure and forts committed to his care, 
and even the whole of his own fortune, 
amounting to hive and forty thouſand Au- 
Jevin livres; and having thus ſtripped * 
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of all his wealth; he ordered him to be di 
vorced from his wife, becauſe ſhe was a 
genttewoman, and he of low extraction; 


and declared that he would, by his own 


authority; annul all ſuch unequal marriages, 
But though be had treated Stephen ' with 
fo much ſeverity, he was, nevertheleſs, fo 
fully convinced of his integrity and ability, 
that he continued him in his poſt, and 
allowed him to manage the revenue of 
Amjou; + 4 | thy 


Te next aft of Richard's creign was of | 


a very different and a more virtuous na- 
ture, and may ſerve as a' uſeful leſſon to 
all thoſe who deſert the cauſe of their law. 
fal ſovereign, in hopes of making- their 
fortunes amidſt the troubles and calami- 
ties of their country. - Far from puniſhing 
thoſe who had ' adhered to their late nk 


ter, or rewarding - ſuch as had joined him 
ei he: retained the former” in his ſervice: 


and expelled the latter from bis court, 
and ever after continued to defpiſe them 
as 8 traitors; and when Guy de 
la Val, Ralph de Fougeres, '- Judael de 
Mayenne, and ſome others, demanded re- 
ſtitution of their lands and caſtles, which 


had been forfeited in former rebellions, he 


ordered them to be reſtored according to 
his promiſe, but turned them ont the next 
day, telling them, at the fame. _ 

"Y 9 oſe 
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in virtue of his marriage with the 
earl's daughter, He lik 


thoſe who betrayed their lord and ſove- 
reign, ought ever to be treated in this 
manner. | wo 
Richard having ſettled the affairs of 
Guienne and Anjou, repaired to Seez in 
Normandy, where he was met by the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury and Roiien, who ab- 
ſolved him of the crime he had committed 
in taking up arms againſt his father, af- 
ter he had engaged in the cruſade. From 
Seez he went to Roüen, where, on the 
zoth of July, he was inveſted with the 
ducal ſword and banner of Normandy, 
and received the homage and fealty of all 
the nobility in the province, diſtinguiſhing 
the folemnity with ſeveral acts of favour. 
He beſtowed his neice Maude upon Geof- 
frey, ſon of Rotrou, count de Perche ; to 
his favourite William de Mareſchal he gave 
the daughter of Richard Strongbow in mar- 
N with: the honour of Striguel ; and to 
Gilbert, ſon of Roger Fitz-Rainfray, Eloiſa, 
daughter and heireſs of William de Lan- 
caſter, baron of Kendal. He confirmed his 
brother John in the poſſeſſion of the four 
thouſand. marks a year in England, and 
and the county of. Mortaign in Normandy, 
which his father had left him, beſides the 
honour of , Glouceſter, which he 2 


ikewiſe gave the 
royal 


ate 
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Rien I as 
royal aſſent for electing his natural brother 
Geoffrey to. the ſee of York, though he 
| ſoon after diſturbed him in the enjoyment 
of its temporalities, and ſeized his caſtles 
of  Bauge and Langeais in Touraine and 
Anjou, which he obliged him to redeem by 
the payment of two thouſand marks. 
In a. few days after, he had a conference 
between Trie and Chaumont, with the 
king of France, who reſtored the places 
be had lately taken, and demanded Gi- 
ſors in return; but on Richard's promiſ- 
ing to add four thouſand marks to the 
twenty thouſand, which. his father had a- 
greed to pay for the expences of the war, 
Philip thought proper to wave his de- 
mand. Having thus ſettled his foreign af- 
fairs, Richard jet fail for England, and on 
the 13th of Auguſt, landed ſafely at Portſ- 
mouth. ed xe 38 
England had, eyer ſince the death of the 
late king, been governed by queen Eleanor, 
. who, in conſequence of an order from her 
ſon, had publiſhed an act of grace in fa- 
vour of all tranſgreſſors of the foreſt Jaws, 
. and of all criminals of what denomination 
ſoever, except ſuch as had turned evidence 
pgainl their accomplices, who were either 
_ obliged to abjure the realm, or remain in 
priſon. This was a ſtep, which, how- 
ever popular, was nevertheleſs attended with 
c many 
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many inconveniences, as it afforded tow 
great encouragement to offenders to te- 
peat their crimes, in hopes of obtaining 
the like impunity ; and was, doubtleſs, the 
occafion of many of the diſturbances which 
ſoon after happened. © 
Richard's firſt care after his arrival, was 
to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh no- 
bility by ſome acts of generoſity. He re- 
ſtored to the earl of Leiceſter all the eſtates 
and caſtles which he had forfeited in the 


late rebellions, and ſeveral others of the re- 


bellious barons were indulged with the hke 


reſtitution. He beſtowed Avice, daughter 


and heireſs of Ralph 'de Deols, and wi- 
dow of Baldwin de Redvers, the fourth 
earl of Devon, upon Andrew de Chavigny, 
with the caſtle and honour of Chateauroux 
in Berry. He encreaſed the appenage of 
his brother John by grants of the eſtate 
of William Peverel, the caſtles of Marl- 
borough, Lutgerſhall, Bolſover, Lancaſter, 
Nottingham, Tikehill, Wallingford, and the 
Pec; as alſo by the earldoms of Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorſet, Somerſet, Nottingham, 


Derby and Lancaſhire 3 and John having 
married the heireſs of the late earl of 


Sloutceſter, though within the prohibited 
degrees of conſanguinity, he becanie maſ- 


tet of a confiderable part of the realm, at 


. 


a time when the king was going to ſet 


out 
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out on a long and dangerous expedition. 
| | The queen-mother had, previous to Ri- 
1 chard's arrival, cauſed all the freemen in 
the kingdom to take an oath of fealty to 
him; and the ſame was now taken by the 
prelates and nobility at his coronation, 
which was ſolemnized on tlie third of Sep- 
tember, in the abbey of Weſtminſter *®. —_ 
C2 The 


As the coronation of his prefent majeſty has been 
ſo much the ſubject of converſation of late, the curious 
reader, we imagine, will not be diſpleaſed with an ac- 
count of the coronation of Richard I. by which 
means he will be the better enabled to judge of the 
difference or agreement between the manner of per- 
forming that. ceremony in ancient and modern 
times. ere 

The archbiſhops of Canterbury, Roven, Triers, 
and Dublin, with the other biſhops and abbots, hav- 
ing the croſs, holy water, and cenſers carried before 
them, received the duke at the door of his privy. 
chamber, and conducted him with a ſolemn proceſ- 

ſion to the abbey church of Weſtminſter. In the 
middle of the biſhops and abbots went four barons, , 
each carrying a golden candleſtick, with a taper. Af- 
ter them came Geoffrey de Lucy, bearing the royal 
cap, and Johu de Mareſchal next, with a maſſy pair 
of gold ſpurs : then William, earl of Pembroke with 
the royal ſceptre: after him, William Fitz- patrick 
with a golden rod, having a dove on the top: then. 
three other earls, viz, David, brother to the king of 
Scotland, as earl of Huntingdon ; prince John, earl 
of Lancaſter and Derby; with Robert, earl of Lei- 
ceſter, each bearing a ſword upright, the ſcabbard. 
rithly adorned with gold: after them came fix earls * 
8 CIAL >. *." 
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The ceremony of the coronation was diſ. 

turbed by an incident which ſlrongly marks 
* the 


and barons, bearing a chequered table, on which 
were laid the royal robes and other regalia : 
then followed William Mandeville, earl of Albe- 
marle and Eſlex, bearing a large. crown of gold ſet 
with precious ſtones : next came duke Richard him 
ſelf, with the biſhop of Durham on his right hand, 
and the biſhop of Bath on his left, and over him a 
canopy of ſtate was born by four barons : and laſt 
of all followed a great train of earls, barons, knights, 
c. In this order he came into the church, where, 
before the high altar, laying his hands upon the 
evangeliſts and reli of ſaints, he took a ſolemn 
- oath, that he would obſerve peace, honour, and re- 
verence to Almighty God, his church and her mi- 
niſters, all the days of his life; that he would ex- 
erciſe upright juſtice and equity towards the people 
committed to his charge, and that he would abro- 
gate and annul all evil laws and wrongful cuſtoms, 
and make, keep, and ſincerely maintain thoſe that 
were good and laudable. Then they put off his gar- 
ments from his middle . upwards, except his ſhirt, 
which was' open on the ſhoulders, and put. on his 
ſhoes, which were of gold tiſſue, and the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury anointed him in three places, viz. on 
the head, the arms, and the breaſt, which unctions 
ſignify glory, fortitude, and wiſdom : then covering 
his head with a linnen cloth, he ſet the cap thereon 
which Geoffrey de Lucy carried: and when he had 
put on his waiſtcoat, and on that his Dalmatia or up- 
garment, the archbiſhop delivered to him the 
ſword of the kingdom, to ſubdue the enemies of the 
church ; which done, two earls put on his ſpurs, 
and he was led, with the royal mantle hung on him, 
to the altar, where the archbiſhop charged 1 bo 
— 0 '' 
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the licentious manners of the times. The 
Jews had lived in peace and tranquillity 
* l 2 during 


God's behalf, not to preſume to take kim this 
dignity, unleſs he reſolved inviolably to the vows 
and oaths he had juſt then made; to which the 
king anſwered, that, by God's grace, he would faith- 
fully perform them all. Then the crown was taken 
from beſide the altar, and given to the archbithop, 
who ſet it upon the king's head, delivering the ſcep- 
tre into his right hand, and the royal rod into his 
left. Thus crowned, he was brought back to the 


throne with the ſame ſolemnity as before, Then 


maſs began, and when they came to the offertory, 


the king was led by the biſhops of Durham and 


Bath to the altar, where he offered a mark of pure 
gold, as his predeceſſors were wont to do, and after=' 
wards was brought back to- his throne by the ſame 
biſhops. After maſs, he was attended, thus royally 
arrayed, to a chamber adjoining, in like proceſſion 
as before; whence (after a ſhort repoſe) he with the 
ſame proceſſion returned into the choir; and having 
put off his heavy crown and robes, he went to din- 
ner. At the coronation-feaſt, which was kept in 


Weſtminſter-hall, the citizens of London were his 


bdbutlers, and thoſe of Wincheſter ſerved up the meat. 
The archbiſhops and © biſhops ſat. down with the 
king, whilſt the earls and barons ſerved in the king's - 
palaces, as their places and dignities required. Hoewed, 


Tyrrel, &c. 5 . 
Ralph de Diceto (who was then dean of St. Paul's, 


ahd in the vacancy of the ſee of the London, offi- 


ciated- at the coronation, . and delivered the chriſm, 

or conſecrated oil with which the king was aneint- 

ed) has theſe remarkable words, Richard, earl of 

% Poitou, being by itary right to be made Kings 4 
and due eleQion by the clergy and 
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daring Na. f reign of the late king; 
and being deſirous to ingratiate them- 
ſelves. with the new monarch, by making 
him a preſent on bis acceſſon, to the 
throne, on of the wealthieſt among them 
had reſorted to London from all parts of 
the kingdom, in order to agree upon the 
ſum which they intended to offer. Theſe 


people were always odious to the Engliſh ;. 


but more eſpecially at this time, when the 

zeal of Chriſtians was inflamed to a degree 
of enthufiaſm, by the preaching of monks, 
in favour of the Uulade. Whether it was 
that Richard hated the Jews, or apprehend- 
ed that their appearance at the coronation 
might occaſion a tumult, or, what is moſt 
Probable, that he only intended to pre- 
vent a croud (for which purpoſe he hke- 
wiſe prohibited all women from appear- 
ing at the ſolemnity) he had iſſued a pro- 
clamation, forbidding all Jews to enter the 
church during the coronation-ſervice, or in- 
trude into the palace while he ſhould be at 
dinner. | | 

This reſtraint ſerved only to encreaſe their 


curioſity. Some of the molt conſiderable He- 


— | brews 
ce laity, took a three-fold oath, &c.*” From whence 


it would appear, that kings in thoſe days were not 
confidered as completely Kings, till once they were 
aQually crowned, though the cuſtom be now alteted. 
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brews. mixed with the crowd, and one of 
them in particular endeavoured to force his 
way into the 1 but he was ſoon de- 
tected. and repelled by a Chriſtian, who up- 
braided him with his inſolence in daring to 
break the king's proclamation. This was a 
ſignal ſufficient to the mob, who immedi- 
ately. attacked the Jews with clubs and 
ſtones, and obliged them to conſult their 
ſafety. by a precipitate flight, though not 
till ſeveral of them had been trodden under 
foot and ſlain in the ſcuffle. E aac © 
A falſe report was preſently propagated 
by ſome malicious incendiary, that the kin 
had ordered the Jews to be 5 
The populace of London, either believing 
or affecting to believe this improbable ſtory, 
inſtantly took to arms, and, prompted alike 
by cruelty and avarice, beſieged the mer- 
chants of that nation in their houſes, after 
they had murdered all the Iſraelites that fell 


ia their way. The mob finding it impoſſi- 


ble to force the ſtrong houſes to which the 

Jews had retired, ſet them on fire; and the 
flames communicating with the adjacent 
buildings, a general conflagration enſued, 
ſo that numbers of people were burnt in 
their houſes; and ſuch of the Jews. as at- 


tempted to eſcape, were cruelly butchered 


by the barbarous multitude, 
77 15 | 1 404. ance 
Richard 
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Richard being informed of this diſturb- 
ance, ſent Ralph de Glanville, the chief 


juſticiary, and other noblemen, to quell the 
tumult and prevent farther miſchief; but 
All their endeavours were in vain ; they 
were glad to fly for the ſafety of their own 
lives ; and the rabble continued to plunder 
Chriſtians as well as Jews, till they began 
to quarrel] among themſelves about the di- 
viſion ofithe ſpoil ; when, the morning now 
8 they thought proper to diſ- 

rle. ito 
Such a ſedition could be conſidered in no 
other light, than as a cruel inſult upon the 
authority of the king in the very beginning 
of his reign, and therefore deſerved a'ſe- 
vere correction ;- bat as ſome of ' the beſt fa- 
milies in the city were ſuppoſed to be con- 
cerned in the riot, there ſeemed to be as 
much danger in puniſhing all the offenders, 
as in ſuffering them to eſcape with impunity. 
Richard took a middle courſe. He cauſed 
ſome of the ring-leaders, and the moſt no- 


torious malefaftors, to be apprehended, 


tried, and executed; and then publiſhed a 

amation, forbidding all ſuch tumults 
for the future, and taking the Jews under 
his otection. x. Ye 8 . n 
Notwithſtanding this precaution, the Jews 
were afterwards maſſacred at Norwich, Stam- 
ford, St. Edmundſbury, Lincoln, A _ 
a ork, 
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Vork, in the laſt of which places about five 
hundred men, beſides women and children, 
having prevailed upon the governour to ad- 
mit vas into the caſtle, in order to avoid 
the fury of the mob, the high ſheriff came 
and required them to deliver at up; but 
they refuſing to comply, the people drew up 
in a body, and attacked the caſtle. At laſt . 
the Jews offered a large ſum of money, on 
condition that they ſhould be allowed to 


- efcape with their lives; but the rabble ab- 


ſolutely refuſed to give them quarter. Upon” 
this, an ancient rabbin propoſed that Ae 
ſhould kill each other, rather than fall into 
the hands of the uncircumciſed Chriſtians. 
This propoſal was unanimouſly approved, 
and immediately put in execution ; every 
maſter of a family, having firſt cut the 


throats of his wife, children, and ſervants, 


concluded the tragedy by the ſlaughter of 
himſelf, Is it not ſtrange, that ſome of our 
monkiſh writers have not only excuſed, but 
even applauded this inſtance af barbarity z * 
becauſe, forſooth, it tended to deſtroy the 
enemies of the Chriſtian faith? Such are the 
bleſſed effects of miſguided zeal! or rather 
to ſuch cruel and inhuman purpoſes, has the 
ſacred inſtitution of Chriſtianity (which in 
itſelf is all mercy and love) been applied by 
wicked and deſigning hypocrites !. - 


But 
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But it ſoon appeared, that theſe barbari- 
ties were rather owing to avarice than re- 
ligious zeal. Several gentlemen of Vork, 
who were greatly indebted to the Jews, 
were deeply concerned in the maſſacre per- 


petrated in. that city; and, as ſoon as the 


tumult ceaſed, they went to the Cathedral , 
where their bonds were lodged, extorted 
them by force from the officers to whole, 
care they had been committed, and burned 
them in the church with great ſolemnity. 
Richard, incenſed at this act of violence, 
which was not wer an infult upon his au- 


thority, but likewiſe an invaſion of his pro- 


perty, as all the perſonal eſtates of uſurers 
deceaſed belonged to the crown, ordered 
the biſhop of Ely, at that time juſticiary of 
the realm, to inflit ſevere puniſhments upon 
the guilty. The biſhop accoripgty repaired _ 
is maſter's , 
commands; but, on his arrival, he found 
that the principal offenders had fled into 


to York, in order to execute 


Scotland; and the citizens of York pro- 


teſting that they were neither concerned in 
the maſſacre, nor able to ſtop the fury of 
the rabble, the prelate contented himſelf 
with depriving the high ſheriff and the go- 
vernour of their offices, and levying fines 
upon the richeſt of the inhabitants, without 
putting any perſon to death on the occaſion. 


Soon 


. 
! 
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Soon after his coronation, Richard con- 
voked an aſſembly of his prelates and no- 
bility at Pupewell in Northamptonſhire, 
where he filled up the vacant ſees of Lon- 
don, Wincheſter; Sarum, and Ely; the firſt 


with Godfrey de Lucy, archdeacon of York; 
the ſecond with Reginald Nigel, archdeacon 
of Ely; the third with Hubert Walter, dean 


of York; and the fourth with William 


Longchamp, a Frenchman of mean extrac- 


tion, 

. He then began to turn his thoughts to- 
wards his-expedition to Paleſtine, and the 
means. of raiſing the money neceſſary for 
that purpoſe. He had, upon the death of 
Geoffrey Ridel, the late biſhop of Ely, 
who died inteftate, ſeized all his effects, 
amounting to three thouſand marks of ſil- 
ver, and two hundred of gold, beſides 
plate and jewels. He found in his father's 
treaſury not leſs than nine hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, The earldom of Northum- ' 


berland he fold to Hugh, biſhop of Dur- 


ham, for his natural lite, and the honout - 


of Sadberg to him and his ſucceſſors in 


that ſee, for ever, He expoſed to ſale the 
offices of high-ſheriffs, keepers of foreſts, 
and all other poſts and dignities. He re- 
ceived two hundred marks from the barons 
of Bedfordſhire, and as much from the 
knights of Surrey for disforeſting ſome FO 
. IF O 
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of their counties, which had been con- 
verted into foreſt- ground by Henry I. The 
manor of Mildenhall was ſold to the abbot 
of St. Edmundſbury for a thouſand marks, 
as were the manors of Menes and Were- 
rave, to the biſhop of Wincheſter for fix 
— 91 In a word, Richard diſpoſed of 
liberties, charters, caſtles and manors of 
the crown with ſuch a laviſhing and un- 
ſparing hand, as if he had never intended 
to return to England ; and when ſome of 
his friends took the liberty of repreſenting 
to him the bad effects of ſuch alienations, 
he cut them ſhort with this reply, I 
„ would ſell the city of London itſelf,” 
„% could I find a purchaſer.” Ralph de 
Glanville, juſticiary of the realm, and 
a man of great integrity and abilities, 
finding Richard deaf to all his remon- 
ſtrances, reſigned his poſt, and engaged in 
the cruſade. He was ſucceeded in his of- 
fice by Hugh, biſhop of Durham, and Wil- 
ham de Mandeville, earl of Eſſex and Au- 
male, the former of whom gave a thouſand 
marks for this employment, and the latter 
died ſoon after in Normandy. By theſe, 
and the like, means, the king raiſed a 
reater ſum of money than any of his pre- 
2 had ever poſſeſſed. . 
But he had ſtill another expedient in re- 
ſerye. He obtained a bull from pope Cle- 
Folie EL TI ment, 
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ment, empowering him to excuſe from the 
cruſade: ſuch as had taken the croſq and 


udged neceſſary to be left at home 
e defence of the kingdom; and 
many of thoſe, who, in the firſt tranfport 
of their zeal, had taken an oath to go to 
Jeruſalem, were now glad: to procure an 
abſolution by paying a confiderahle ſum of 
money. oy vob Ship ” 
While Richard was thus employed in 
making preparations for his voyage, Ro- 
trou, count. of Perche, and other ambaſſa- 
dors, came over to England to acquaint 
him with the reſolution of the king of 
| France and his barons, who, in a general 
council held at Paris, had ſworn to meet at 
j Vezelay, by the cloſe of the enſuing Eaſter, 
at which time and place they ſummoned Ri- 
chard and his people to attend, that the two 
kings might ſet out together on the cru 
fade, Upon this the king convoked a ge- 
neral aſſembly of his prelates and nobility 
at London, and as Philip had declared his 
reſolution in an inſtrument, to. the per- 
formance of which Rotrou ſwore in his 
name, he had drawn up the like engage- 
ment in writing, and the earl of Eſſex 
ſwore for him that he would Be at the place 
of rendezvous in due time. | 
Richard having now made the neceſſary 
7e for his intended expedition, re- 
| OL. VIII. D ſolved 


were 
for 
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ſolved to. take ſuch meaſures, as might ſe- 
care the peace and tranquillity of his king- 
dom, Fai his abſence. The Welch, up- 
on the death of the late king, Had begun 

infeſt the Engliſh borders. Nele Grif- 
fith, prince of South-Wales, had taken the 
caſtles of Fenby, S. Clair Abercorrat, and 
Lanſtephan, and over-run the counties of 

Pembroke and Carmarthen. Conſcious, 
however, of his own weakneſs, and dread- 
ing the Juſt reſentment of the Engliſh mo- 
narch, he had obtained a fafe conduct from 
prince John, and repaired to 8 
court at Oxford, in order to make his ſub- 
miffion ; but Richard, incenſed at his per- 
fidy and: baſeneſs, in invading the Engliſh 
territories during the late inter- regnum, 
in violation of the moſt expreſs treaties, 
refuſed to ſee him, and he returned to his 
own country, fired with indignation and me- 
ditating revenge. To prevent the hoſtile 
defigns of this prince, John was ordered to 
march into Wales with a ſtrong body of 
forces; and to defray the expence of the 
expedition, a ſcutage, at the rate of ten ſhil- 
lings a * was levied throughout 
all England. H, 9 

There was ſtill another quarter from 
which Richard had reaſon to expect dan- 
ger. The archbiſhops of Canterbury, in 

conſequence oſ their character of 1 


-- th * fe E MT ua % 
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with t | th 
monks of Chriſt-church in Canterbury, who 
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of \Englang.,, had always great influence 
1 body of the people; and the 


had long claimed and exerciſed the right 
of chuſing the archbiſhops, had frequent- 
Iy intruded into that = perſons by no 
means favourably diſpoſed to the den au- 
thority. To humble the pride of theſe 
monks, the late king and archbiſhop Bald- 
win had formed a ſcheme for leſſening 


their power, by founding a ſociety of ſe- 
cular canons; and erecting a college for 


them in St. Stephen's; church-yard at Ha- 
kington in the neighbourhaod of Can- © 
terbury. It was to conſiſt of twenty ca- 
nonries, one of which was to be founded 
by the king, and the reſt by the ſuffra- 

ns of the province; the vacancies were 
to be filled up by the reſpective founders; and 
the archbiſhop was to bear the,expences of 
building the church and college. The ſe- 


| eret_ deſign of this project was, to transfer 


the right of chuſing the archbiſhops from 
the monks. of Chriſt-church- to the mem- 
bers of this ſociety ; for as it was, proba- 
ble that the canons would be influenced 
by their patrons, the power of electing the 
primate would, by that means, be reſtored 
to the {uffragans of the province, to whom 
it originally belonged. To give the better 
colour to this pretext, the foundation was 

bo D 2 ſaid 


- 
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ſaid to be in honour of Becket, and * | 
the king conſented to pay the penſion | 
a canonry, this ſum was repreſented. as a 
© perpetual penance upon the crown for the 
murder of that prelate. * 0 
The pope, | deceived by theſe appear- 
"ances, had empowered Baldwin to carry 
the ſcheme into execution; in conſequence | 
of which, the work was immediately be- 
gun and proſecuted with great expedition, 
and ſeveral eſtates were actually appropri- 
ated for the maintenance of the canons, 
before the monks diſcovered the real de- 
fign of the undertaking. This, however, 
they no fooner Kona. than they made 
heavy complaints to the court of Rome, 
of the injury intended to be done to their 
order; and the pope, influenced by their 
repreſentations, heartily eſpouſed their cauſe, 
and ſent the cardinal Anagni as his legate a I 
latere to examine the matter, and put an 
end to the controverſy ; but Richard, un- 
willing to ſee ſuch an inſtance of papal 
authority exerciſed in his dominions, - pre- 
vailed upon the complainants to refer the 
diſpute to his decifion. Accordingly he 
repaired to Canterbury, with a vaſt num- 
ber of his prelates and nobility, and, by 
their advice, decreed that the new foun- 
dation ſhould be demoliſhed ; then the car- 
dinal Anagni, who had been detained * 
nnn . ; | FY ort- 
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a fortnight at Dover by the king's ex- 
preſs order, was invited to Canterbury, 
here he was treated with great reſpedt, 
Vac was not allowed to exerciſe any part 
of his legatine authority, except in re- 
moving the interdift, which archbiſhop 
Baldwin had laid upon the lands of prince 
John, _ when he married the heireſs of 
zz... 3 | 
While Richard was at Canterbury he re- 
ceived a viſit from William, king of Scot- 
land, who was eſcorted from the Tweed 
by Geoffry, archbiſhop of York, the high- 
* ſheriff and barons of that county, and by 
his own brother David, earl of Hunting- | 
ton. William, taking advantage of Ri- 
chard's impatience to proceed on the ex- 
pedition to Paleſtine, and his eager defire 
of amaſſing money for that purpoſe, pre- 
ſented him with ten thouſand marks ſter- 
ling, in conſideration of his reſtoring. the 
caſtles of Berwick and Roxburgh, renounc- 
ing the ſuperiority of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, delivering up the inſtrument which 
contained the fubmiion of him and his ba- 
rons, and receiving his homage for the 
northern counties in the ſame manner, as 
it * been paid by his predeceſſor Mal- 
colm. | pe aan fog aa 
* Richard, having taken theſe e 
meaſures for ſocuring his dominions * 
R „ 
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attempts of his enemies, reſolved to pro- 
vide for the internal government of the 
realm during his abſence. . With this view 
he beſtowed the guardianſhip of the king- 
dom upon William Longchamp, biſhop of 
Ely, and with him joined the biſhop of 
„as juſticiary of the northern coun- 
ties. To the former he gave the cuſtody 
of the tower of London; to the latter the 
Eaſtle and foreſt of Windſor; and Hugh 
Bardolf, William Mareſchal, Geoffry Fitz- 
piers, and William Briwere were appointed 
their counſellors to aſſiſt them in the admi- 
niſtration of juſhce. IT ; 
Every "thing being now ready for the in- 
tended expedition, Richard, accompanied 
by the cardinal Anagni, ſet fail from Do- 
ver on the'11th of December, and landed 
the ſame day near Gravelines, where he 
was met by the count of Flanders, who 
attended him into Normandy. No ſooner 
was he arrived in that country, than he 
had recourſe to an artifice which muſt have 
expoſed his character to the imputation of 
avarice, were it not well known that the 
profuſion with which he ſquandered his 
money, was equal to the eagerneſs with 
which he procured it. He pretended to have 
loſt the great ſeal, . and ordered a new one 
to be made; at the ſame time he iſſued a 
proclamation, declaring that no credit _—_ 


cob Ri enn 
be given to any deed, nt, or inſtru- 
ment, until it ſhould wo the ſanction 
of this new ſeal, by which means he amaſſed 
an immenſe ſum. of money. Nor was 
this all: he directed the biſhop of Ely, 
who had been lately veſted with the lega- 
tine authority in England, Wales, 
Ireland, to oblige every abbey and manor 
of the crown, to furniſh one palfrey and 
ſumpter-horſe, and every city in the king- 
dom, to give double the number for the ex- 
pedition,. | | A 
The rendezvous had been originally fix- 
ed for the latter end of March, but was 
afterwards deferred , Midſummer, on ac- 
count of the death of the queen of France. 
In the mean time, the two kings, attended 
by their prelates, earls, and barons, had a 
conference at Gue S. Remi, where they 
mutually ſwore to maintain peace, and de- 
fend each others dominions ; and if either 
of the princes ſhould happen to die in the, 
courſe of the voyage, the other was to ſuc- 
ceed to the command of the united ar- 
mies, in order to finiſh the expedition. 
© "Richard, who was ſtill apprehenſive of 
ſome diſturbances during his abſence, ſent 
for his mother Eleanor from England, to- 
gether with Adelais of France, his bro- 
ther John, the two archbiſhops, and all the 
-.. Other prelates, and in their preſence 4 


acted 
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ated an oath of John, and Geoffry 
archbiſhop of York, that they would not 
ſet foot on + Engliſh ground for three 
years, by the end of which term he pro- 
poſed to return from the cruſade; but in 
compliance with his mother's requeſt," he 
ſoon after releaſed them from this obliga- 
tion. | 2 Tm | ho 


He had formerly given orders for equip- 


ping a powerful fleet, * with all 
manner of proviſions, and he now directed 
it to ſail to Marſeilles, where he propoſed 
to embark his forces. As during the courſe 
of the voyage he muſt neceſſarily be con- 
fined to one thip, and of conſequence could 
not exerciſe his authority with the fame fa- 
cility and expedition as on land, he enacted 
a body of laws for the yes — of quar- 
Tels and bloodſhed on board the fleet, and 
appointed five juſticiaries to put them in 
e ** 


* Theſe regulations were; that if any one killed a 


man on board, he was to be tied to the corpſe and 
flung into the ſea: if any one was convicted to have 


drawn his dagger or knife to wound another, he was 
to loſe his hand : if any one ſtruck another with his 
hand, without effuſion of blood, he was to be ducked 
thrice over head and ears in the ſea ; if any one gave 


bis companion opprobrious language, he was ſor every 
offence to pay him ſo many ounces of ſilver: and if a 
man ſtole any thing, his head was to be ſhave, boil- 


ing pitch was to be poured upon it, and feathers ftuck 


inte 
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„The time of the rendezvous now ap. 
proaching, Richard received the ſcrip and 
aſt the uſual badges of F from the 
archbiſhop of Tours, and advanced to Ve- 
zelay, where he was joined by the king of 
France. Their forces, when united, form- 
ed an army of no lefs than one hundred 
thouſand men, at the head of which the 
two kings ſer out for Lyons; but finding it 
impracticable for ſuch an immenſe body to 
march together, they parted at this city; 
Philip going directly to Genoa, and Rich- 
ard taking the route to Marſeilles. Here 
he found a great number of pilgrims, who 
having long waited for a paſſage to Pale f- 
tine, and ſpent all their money, made him 
an offer of their ſervice, which was readily 
accepted. After having exhauſted his pa- 
tience in waiting a whole week for the ar- 
rival of his fleet,“ he at laſt hired three 
large buſſes and twenty armed gallies, on 
board of which he embarked his houſhold 
troops, and ſet ſail for Sicily; but putting 
in at Salerno, he ſtaid in that place until he 
into the pitch, that ſo he might be knows; and the 
firſt land the ſhip made, he was to be ſet on ſhore. 
Hoved. M. Paris, © | aa; 

It was diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, and part of it 
driven upon the coaſt of Portugal; the king of which 
country made uſe of the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh in re- 
lieving the city of Santarin, at that time beſieged by 
the miramolin or emperor of Africa, Brempt. 
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heard that his fleet was arrived in the har- 


bour of Meſſina. Thither he immediately 


followed it; and finding the town already 
crowded with the French troops, he took up 
his quarters in the ſuburbs, 5 
As Richard's ſtay in this iſland gave oc-- 
caſion to ſome remarkable events, it may 
not be amiſs to point out the origin from 
whence they Faun, Roger, king of Sicily, 
left iſſue William, furnamed the bad, and 
Conſtantia, a nun at Palermo. William the 
bad was ſacceeded * William the good, 
who married Jane of England, ſiſter to 
Richard, and died without heirs. Upon 
his death, Clement III. who then filled the 
Pope chair, laid claim to the kingdom of 
icily, as a ſief of the church. Mean while 
Tancred, a natural fon of Roger, was elect- 
ed king by the Sicilians, Who wanted a 
prince to head them in oppoſing the incur- 
ſions of the Saracens, who were poſſeſſed of 
art of the iſland. Pope Celeſtine III. who 
cceeded Clement, kept up the ſame; pre- 
tenſions to the iſland of Sicily, and, treat- 
ing Tancred as an uſurper, reſolved to exert 
his utmoſt efforts in depriving him of the 
crown. Conſcious, however, of his own in- 


ability to execute ſuch an arduous under- 


taking, he applied to Henry IV. emperor 
of Germany, to whom he gave the kingdom 
of Sicily, provided he could conquer it from 

Tancred, 


* 
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7 Tancred. To confirm bis gift by an ap- 
pearance of right, he ordered the princeſs 
Conſtantia to taken out of the nunnery 
of Palermo, and gave her in marriage to 
the emperor, though ſhe was then fifty years 
old. Notwithſtanding this circumſtance, ſhe 
aQually proved with child in the fifty-ſecond 
year of her age, and, in order to remove all 
ſuſpicion of deceit, ſhe was publickly de- 
livered of a ſon, named Frederick, | 
The queen dowager of Sicily having been 
deeply concerned in the whole of this tranſ- 
action, Tancred had committed her to pri- 
ſon, where ſhe remained till Richard's ar- 
rival in the ifland, when ſhe was ſet at li- 
berty and ſent to the king her brother. But 
Richard was not contented with ſo flight a 
ſatisfaQtion. * He demanded of Tancred the 
dowry aſigned his ſiſter by William II. her 
huſband ; and - threatened, in caſe of 
refuſal, to make good his demand by 
force of arms. With this view he ſeized © 
two ſtrong caſtles ſituated on the Fare, one 
of which he allotted for the accommodation 
of his ſiſter and her retinue, and converted 
the other into a magazine for the mainte - 
nance of his forces. WEN 7 
- Tancred, alarmed at theſe proceedings, 
employed every art to create uncaſineſs to 
Richard. At his inſtigation, the citizens of 
Meſſiua took occaſion to quarrel with the 


Engliſh, N 
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Engliſh, expelled ſuch of them as happened 
to be in the city, ſhut their gates, lined 
their walls with armed men, and ſet Rich-" ® 
ard at defiance. Next day, as Richard was 
reparing to revenge the inſult, the king of 
rance, accompanied by his own prelates 
and nobility and thoſe of the iſland, 'repair- 
ed to his quarters in order to compromiſe 
the quarrel ; but while they were deliberat- 
ing on the ſubje&, the Mefſenians allied 
aut of the town, with an intention to ſur- 
rize him, killed a number of his men ang 
horſes, and attacked the quarters of Hugh. 
le Brun with great impetuoſity. Richard, 
enraged at this inſtance of pertidy and cow - 
| ardice, ſnatched up his arms, and, putting 
| himſelf at the head of his men, not only 
| repulſed the citizens to the gates, but al- 
| ſaulted the town with ſuch incredible fury, 
that, notwithſtanding the refiftance of the 
inhabitants and the French troops, the place 
was taken by ſtorm, and the ftandard of 
England diſplayed upon the bulwarks. 
he conduct of Philip, on this occaſion, 
| was altogether unjuſtifable. Having en- 
| tered the city a little before the attack, he 
h had exerted his utmoſt efforts in the defence 
of the place, and had actually ſhot three 
| _ Engliſh ſoldiers with a croſs-bow from the 
; s 3 but with that addreſs which was ſo 
1 - peculiar to his character, he reſolved a 


/ 
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beforchand with Richard in his complaints, 


and therefore pretended that the aſſault was 


a high affront offered to his dignity. - 


hough Richard entertained a hearty con- 

tempt for the hypocriſy and diſſimulation of 
his French ally, and ſcorned to cringe to. 
him or to any man living, yet, in order to 
manifeſt his inclination to peace, he quitted 
the city, and encamped his forces within a 
fortification, which he had ereRed in the 
ſuburbs. But this condeſcenſion was not 
ſufficient to appeaſe the reſentment of Philip, 
who from that time conceived an implacable 
rancour againſt the king of England. Con- 
ſcious, however, of his own inability to con- 
tend with Richard by open force, he reſolv- 
ed to proceed by the more ſecret methods 
of fraud and treachery, and patiently to 
wait till a favourable opportunity ſhould of- 
fer for the purpoſe. 

Mean while, the two kings agreed in 
making certain ordinances to be obſerved 
by both armies, for the prevention of gam- 
ing, clipping money, and dearth of provi- 
ſions; as alſo for the ſupply of wholeſome 
victuals, the regulation of markets, and the 
reduction of immoderate profit on merchan 
dize, About this time, Richard was ſeized 
with a tranſient fit of devotion, during 
which he pat himſelf into a courſe of pen- 


ance for his fins, and granted a charter to. 
Vor. VIII. | E 
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his Engliſh fabje&s, reſigning the right 
which the crown bad to ſhipwrecked 
goods, in favour of the owners or their 
neareſt relations: he likewiſe indulged his 
Norman clergy with another charter, ex- 
empting them wholly from ſecular tribu- 
nals. 

At the time that Meſſina was taken by 
the Engliſh, no leſs than an hundred thou- 
ſand ſlaves had embraced the opportunity 
deſerting their maſters, and eſcaping to the 
mountains, from whence they made incur- 
ſions over the whole country. Tancred, 
ſeeing himſelf in danger of loſing his crown, 
if not by the arms of Richard, at leaſt by 
the inſurrection of his own ſubjects, was 

lad to make up his diſpute with the Eng- 
15 monarch, and for that purpoſe repaired 
to his quarters, when a treaty was conclud- 
ed on the following conditions ; that he 
ſhould pay to Richard twenty thouſand 
ounces of gold, in lieu of certain legacies 
left to Henry of England by the late king 
William II. and as much to the queen 
dowager, as an equivalent for her dower; 
that he ſhould: affiance one of his daughters 
to young Arthur, duke of Brittany and ne- 
phew to Richard, who had declared that 
ince his heir and ſucceſſor, if he. ſhould 
— to die without iſſue; and that twen 
thouſand ounces of gold ſhould be * — 
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ately d as her portion ; which how- 
ever, Was poſted refloria, 5 in cafe the marri- 


ſhould not take effect. 
As ſor the inhabitants of Meſſina, who 
were a faithleſs, cruel race, defeended from 
Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, he oblig- 
ed them to pull down their gates, and to 
deliver hoſtages for their good behaviour; 
and, in order to humble their pride, he 
duilt a tron wg calle upon the top of a high 
mountain that overlooked the city, and 
commanded the poſtern gate at which his 
troops had / 6% þ their entrance, diſtin- 
mſhing it by the appellation of Mate- 
2 or Griffon- Slayer, alluding to the 
name of Griffons, beſtowed as a term of 
proach upon the Meſſenians, as expreſſive 
ſpurious origin. 

. In his caſtle he kept Chriſtmas-day with 
great pomp and ſplendour; and while he 
was at dinner, in company with Hugh duke 
of Burgundy and moſt of the French nobi- 
lity, he was obliged to riſe from table, and 
quell a tumult, occaſioned by à ſcuſſle be- 
tween ſome Engliſ and Piſan 1 — The 
varrel was renewed next day, upon a Pi- 

's ſtabbing an Engliſhman in the church of 
the th mh dips ers, during the time of 
divine ſervice. Both parties fought with 


Kia fury, . and. many lives were loſt; but 


m_— * England coming 
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up with their troops, put an end to, the 
combat. j . * p abs I ods 
Soon after, there happened a tri in- 
cident,which ſtrongly dieſes the Fo. Fo 
of Richard's temper. One day as he rode 
out to take the air, attended by a preat 
number of French and Engliſh knights, a 
man with an afs laden with canes chancing 
to paſs, he diſtributed theſe among the com- 
pany, and they began to tilt in the Mooriſh 
manner. In the courſe of this diverſion, 
one William de Barre, a knight of great 
courage and dexterity, whom Richard had 
formerly .taken in a ſkirmiſh near Mante, 
happened to tear the King's coat; and 
Richard, provoked at William's preſump- 
tion, ran at him with great fury; but, in- 
ſtead of unhorſing his antagoniſt, his own 
ſaddle gave way, and he came to the ground; 
a circumſtance that inflamed his reſentment 
to ſuch a degree, that he ordered de Barre 
to be gone out of his fight, and never ap- 
pear in his preſence again. De Barre was 
reckoned one of the beſt knights in France; 
and at the interceſſion of Philip and the 
French nobility, he was permitted to pro- 
ceed on the expedition, during which he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his valour 
and good conduct, that he effectually re- 
N the favour of the Engliſh mon- 
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Philip, who baſely employed every art, w 
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Mean while, Philip concealed his reſent- 


ment with ſo much art that Richard had no 
ſuſpicion of his ſentiments, but continued 
to treat him with great confidence and af- 
fection. He made him a preſent of ſeveral 
Engliſh fhips, as alſo of half the money he 
had received in conſequence of his treaty 
with Tancred. He even ſhared with him 
the money that was paid for his ſiſter's 
dower, which could not poſſibly be reckon- 
ed any part of thoſe acquiſitions which were 
to be equally divided between the two 
Eings, in virtue of their original agreement 
at undertaking the cruſade. In a word, he 
diſtributed his treaſure among the French 
knights with ſo much profuſion, that he is 
faid to have given away, in the courſe of a 
fingle month, more than any of his prede- 
ceſſors had ever done in a whole year. 

But theſe acts of generoſity, while they 
exalted the glory of the Engliſh king, ſerv- 
ed only to inflame the jealouſy and = 


malice could ſuggeſt, or canning deviſe, in 
order to effectuate his rain. This plainly 
appeared at an interview, which Richard had 
ſoon after with the Sicilian monarch, who 
treated him with particular marks of honour 
and reſpect, and offered him rich preſents 
of gold and filver plate, and horſes and ap- 
parel. Richard, however, declined accept · 
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iog any ching but a ſmall ring, in return 
for which he preſented Tancred with the 
famous ſword of king Arthur, known 
the name Caliburne. Tancred was ſo m 
charmed. with Richard's frank and open de- 
meanour, that he not only furniſhed him 
with four large ſhips and fifteen gallies for 
the purpoſes of the expedition, but likewiſe 
; gave him a letter he had received from the 

ding of France, in which that monarch 
endeavoured to perſuade him that Richa 
intended to deprive him of his crown, and 
therefore adviſed him to fall the king 
of England, promiſing, at the ſame time, to 
aſſiſt him with all his forces. Though Rich- 
d entertained but a very bad opinion of 


Philip, yet he could hardly believe that a 


avereign of France could be guilty of ſuck 
a piece of treachery and falſhood. But after 
Hong peruſed the letter, which was ſealed 
with Philip's ſignet, and Tancred offering 
to. prove that he had received it from the 
duke of Burgundy, he was no longer allow- 
ed to doubt of its authenticity. Richard 
was as incapable of diſſimulation as he was 
af fraud and cunning ; and therefore, upon 
his return to Meſſina, he behaved to Philip 
with ſuch a diſtant reſerve as alarmed the 
ſuſpicion of the French monarch, who ſent 
the count of Flanders to expoſtulate- with 
him upon the ſubject. Richard * 


= 
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the letter into the hands of the count, de- 
Hring him to give it to the king of France, 
who was confounded and am at this de- 
tection of his perſidy; though, with that 
addreſs and eſfrontery ſo peculiar: to his na- 
tion, he ſoon found out an excuſe ; he pro- 
ended, . forſooth, that it was a ſtratagem 
contrived by Richard to elude his engage- 
ments with Adelais, whom he was bound to 
matry; and threatened that if he did not 
fulfil his engagements, he would ever after 
regard him as his mortal enemy. Ns 
: - Theſe indeed were engagements. (if any 
engagements there 3 which Richard 
never meant to perform; but he ſcorned 
to employ any artifice to cover his inten- 
tions. He never been affianced- to 
Adelais, nor ever expreſſed. the leaft incli- 
nation for the match, except when it ſerved 
to diſtreſs his father, and then he had acted 
In, concert with Philip, who probably him- 
felf never confidered the matter in any 
ether light than as a mere political engine. 

Richard's heart had been long captivated 

by the beauty and merit of Berengaria, 

daughter of Sanchez, king of Navarre; and 
b had already engaged his mother to make 
2 journey into Guienne, and negotiate a 
marriage between him and that princeſs. 
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The offer was too tempting to be re- 
jected, and the contract being preſently 
ſigned, Eleanor and Berengaria ſet out for 
Naples, in their way to which they were 
Joined by the count of Flanders. Richard 
had ſent ſeveral gallies to bring them to 
Meſſina, but as that place was alread) 
too much crouded, he was obliged to ait. 
en freſh orders for their putting in at 
rundiſi, whether he forthwith reſolved to 
repair in perſon. Philip was no "ſtranger 
to the whole of this tranſaction, and con- 
ſcious that Richard was not to be diverted 
from his purpoſe, either by open force, 
or ſecret artifice, he was = to conclude 
a treaty with him on the following terms, 
Viz. that Richard ſhould be releaſed from 
all pretended engagements to Adelais, and 
be at liberty to marry whoever he pleaſed ; 
that Philip ſhould cede Giſors, Nauffle, 
Neufchatel de S. Denys, and the Vexin 
Normandy to Richard, and the heirs male 
of his body; in default of which theſe 
places ſhould revert to Philip ; and if he 
. . ſhould die without male ifſue, they were 
to be re-united, with all their dependen- 
cies, to the domain of Normandy; that 
if Richard ſhould have two or more ſons, 
the eldeſt ſhould hold his foreign domt- 
nions of Philip in capite, and another one 
af the three provinces of Normandy, An- 
4 4 ; Joo, 
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jou, or Le Maine, or elſe Guienne and 
Poitou : that Richard ſhould pay to Phili 
ten thonſand marks of filver, at four dit- 
ferent payments, and cede the fiefs of 
Yſladun and Graſſay, with all that was 
claimed in Auvergne by the king of France, 
who, on his part, ſhould reitote to Ri- 
chard Cahors and  Quercy, except the two 
royal abbeys of Figeac and Souillac. _ 
The principal hoſtage given by Philip 
on this occaſion, was William II. count of 
Ponthieu, who afterwards married Adelais 
of France; a circumſtance which, one 
ſhould think, is ſufficient to wipe off thoſe 
invidious aſperſions thrown on her cha- 
rater by malevolent writers, as it is not 
likely that William would have married 
that princeſs, had ſhe really been guilty 
of the crimes laid to her x Frag, After 
the ratification of the treaty, Philip ſet ſail 
for Paleſtine, and was -accompanied a conſi- 
derable way by Richard, who then tacked 
about to Reggio, from whence he brought 
his mother and Berengaria to Meſſina. In 
a few days after, Eleanor embarked cn 
her return for England; and the princeſs . 
of Navarre remained with the queen dow- 
ger. of Sicily, in order to attend Richard 
in his voyage. e . 
Every thing being now ready for his de- 
Parture, he demoliſhed the fort of Mate- 
; | Griffon, 
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Griffon, and failed from Meflina, on the 
10th of April, with a hundred and fifty 

| * ſhips, and fifty-three gallies. 
n two days after, the det being diſ- 
perſed in a ſtorm, Richard was obliged to 
put into the ifle of Crete, from whence he 
failed to Rhodes; while three of his large 
ſhips were thrown on the coaſt of Cy- 
prus, near Limeſol, where two of them 
were ſtranded, and Roger, his vice-chan- 
cellor, drowned, with ſeveral knights and 
attendants. Such of the unhappy ſufferers 
as reached the ſhore, were immediately 
ſeized, ſtripped and r by Iſaac 
the Tyrant, or (as he ftiled himſelf) the 
emperor of Cyprus, who would not ſuffer 
the third ſhip, having the queen of Sicily 
and Berengaria on board, to enter the har- 
bour. Richard was no ſooner informed of 
their diſtreſs, than he advanced to their 
aſſiſtance, and found them lying at anchor 
before the port, expoſed to all the incle- 
mency of the wind and weather. Provok- 
ed, as he was, at the barbarity of this in- 
human tyrant, he ſent a meſſage, demand- 
ing his pilgrims, together with all their ef- 
Fets which had been ſeized ; but receiv- 
ing an inſolent anſwer, he inſtantly landed 
his men, attacked and routed the Cypri- 
ots, took the town, and brought his ſhips 
into the harbour. A ſecond defeat, * 
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the enemy ſuſtained next day, determined 
the fate of the iſland : all the caſtles and 
towns ſurrendered ; and the emperor him- 
felf fubmitted at diſcretion. Richard, be- 
ing thus become maſter of Cyprus, eſpouſed 
Berengaria, who was crowned the ſame day 
by John, biſhop of Evreux, aſſiſted by the 
archbiſhops of Apamea end Auch, and the 
biſhop of Bayonne. As he was obliged to 
remain for ſome time in the iſland, to 
fettle his new conqueſt, he diſpatched the 
two queens and the emperor's daughter be- 
fore him, with the greateſt part of his fleet 
and forces to the ſiege of Acon, where 
they arrived on the firſt of June, He then 
made a progreſs through the ifland, re- 
ceiving every where the homage of the 
nobility, and confirming the laws, cuſ- 
toms, and privileges of the Cypriots, who, 
having been grievouſly oppreſſed by Iſaac, 
hailed the king of England as their guar- 
dian and deliverer. Nor was this all; they - 
even preſented him with a moiety of their 
effects, and promiſed to ſupply the Chriſ- 
tians in Paleſtine with plenty of proviſi- 
ons, of which they ſtood in great need. 
Having thus „ee the affairs of C- 
2 he entruſted the government of it to 
ichard de Camville and Robert de Turn- 
ham, and ſet ſail for Acon. In his paſſage 
ithather, he met a prodigious large —— 
Y, t 
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fitted out by Saladine at Barut, commanded 
by no leſs than ſeven admirals, and man- 
ned with fifteen hundred. choice troops, 
carrying proviſions and ammunition to the 
garriſon of Acon. This ſhip he attacked 
and deſtroyed, and arrived before Acon. on 
the 8th of June, to the great joy of the 
Chriſtians, and the terror of the beſieged, 
who were overwhelmed with deſpair at the 
| loſs of the veſſel, which deprived them of 
all hopes of receiving any further ſupplies. 
Richard's preſence infuſed freſh ſpirit into 
the whole army, and the fiege was now 
carried on with redoubled vigour. Philip 
could not bear to be thus eclipſed by one 
whom he conſidered as his vaſſal, and there- 
fore ſought for an occaſion of quarrel, 
The two kings had agreed at Meflina to 
make an equal partition of all their ac- 
quiſitions in Paleftine. Though this a- 
greement did not extend to what captures 
they might make in their paſſage, Richard 
had ſhared with Philip the booty and pri- 
ſoners taken in the Carrack. But this act 
of generoſity was not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
the avarice of the French king; he de- 
manded to be put in poſſeſſion of one half 
of the iſland of Cyprus, and of the 
riches acquired in that place. With this 
demand, unreaſonable as it was, Richard 


offered to comply, provided the other would 
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towards him in the manner with 
2 to l effects of the 1 
count o Flanders, and the Caſtellan of St. 
Omer'ss who had both died before the walls 

_ of Acon, and whaſe: treaſives he had ſeized 
for his own 9 1 1 
bis prepoſal E bilip did got chooſe to 
accept, and there fare dropped his preten- 
13 The eemept, however „ about the 
agquiſitions that ſhoyld- be made in Palef- 
and hoſpitaſlets were appointed umpires of 

the partition. By this time, che garriſon of 
Acon was reduced to the utmoſt extremi- 
ty, and Saladine finding ie Im poſſible to 
raiſe, the fieges- allowed: them to ſurrender 
npam ie heit terms they could proture. 

e ce ef capitulation were ; chat 
Acon ſhould«be. delivered up, with five hun- 
dred Chriſtian captives that were in the 
town ; that the true croſs of Chriſt, which 
had formerly been taken by Saladine, ſhould - 
be reſtored ; that of all the Chriſtian cap- 
tives, whom Saladine had taken, three thou- 
ſand, to be choſen by the two kings, ſhould 
be delivered; that the Saracens ſhould. 
carry out nothing with them but their 
cloaths ; that for the redemption of their 
heads, they ſhould pay two hundred thou- 

/ {and byzantines ; and that they ſhould re- 


in, cuſtody till the payment of this 
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ſum, in default of which they ſhould be at 
the mercy of the conquerors. Upon - theſe 
terms the city was ſurrendered, and: equal- 
ly. divided between the two kings, ac- 
cording. to the determination of the arbi- 
trators. | "* F270 
Philip had been extremely defirous of re- 
turning home ever fince the death of the 
count of Flanders, in order to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of that country, and, perhaps, with a 
view of invading Normandy during Ri- 
chard's abſence. But as he was either a- 
ſhamed or afraid to avow his real motives, 
he pretended that the air of Afia did not 
agree with his conſtitution, and therefore 
entreated Richard to conſent to his de- 
parture. This propoſal was warmly i 
poſed by all the princes of the army, who 
inſiſted upon his ſtaying (according to their 
original agreement) until the cruſade ſhould 
be compleatly finiſhed. ' But Philip was ſo 
importunate in his entreaties, that the king 
of- England granted 'his requeſt, - though 
not- till the other had ſworn upon the evan- 
geliſts, that he would neither invade the 
territories of Richard during his abſence, 
nor ſuffer them to be invaded by any 
power whatever; an oath which he never 
meant to perform. R obtained 
permiſſion to depart; and being furniſhed” 
with two of the beſt Engliſh gallies, 4 
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ſet fail from Acon on the 31ſt of July, 


leaving his troops under the command of 
the duke of Burgundy. EE 
Deſirous, as he was, of concealing the 
real motive 'of his return,” and willing to 
obtain a ſanction for thoſe perfidious mea- 
ſures which he intended to carry into exe- 
cution, be complained to the pope as he 
d through Italy, of the arrogant be- 
jour of Richard, and entreated his ho- 
hneſs'to abſolve him of his original vow, 
which he had not performed, as well as of 
the oath he had ſworn to the king of Eng- 
land, that he might revenge himſelf upon 
that haughty monarch. The pope gratified 
him in the firſt part of his demand ; but 
forbade him to invade the dominions of 
Richard, on pain of excommunication, a 
prohibition which he had already reſolved 
to diſregard. 

Philip's example was followed by a great 


number of other pilgrims, who daily de- 


ſerted the common cauſe, fo that the whole 
2 of the war was devolved upon Ri- 
chard, who carried it on, notwithſtanding 
the many difficulties in which he was in- 
volved. Theſe difficulties were occaſioned 
by a violent conteſt about the crown of 'Je- 
ruſalem, between Guy de Luzignan, and 
Conrad, marquis of Montſerrat, the for- 
mer of whom had been in poſſeſſion of 
5 F 2 that 
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that dignity during the life of his wife 
Sibylla, and the latter claimed it upon her 
death, in right of his own wife, who Was 
Sibylla's ſiſter. Conrad was violently ſuſ- 
ected of carrying on a treacherous corre 
pondence with Saladine, nor durſt he ſtand 
a trial on that head; but as he was ſtrong- 
ly ſupported by the king. of | France, ar 
accommodation was effected on the follow- 
ing terms, viz. that Guy ſhould poſſeſs the 
kingdom for life; that the ſucceſſion ſhould 
fall to Conrad and his heirs ; and that, in 
the mean time, the revenues ſhould be e- 
qually ſhared between them. | ** 
Notwithſtanding this agreement, Conrad 
ſtill continued to correſpond with Saladine, 
and induſtriouſly avoided a junction with 
the king of England, who having repair- 
ed the walls and fortifications of Acon, 
began his march for Joppa, along the ſea 
coaſt, in order to be the better ſupplied 
with _ proviſions from his fleet. Mean 
while, Saladine hovered with his army 
on the mountains, ready to fall upon him 
with the firſt fayourable opportunity ; and 
as the Chriſtians were paſſing a river in the 
neighbourhood of Cefarea, he actually at- 
tacked them; but was entirely routed, 
with the. loſs of no leſs than forty thou- 
and men. 2: ee 
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This victory was chiefly owing to the 
valour and good conduct of Richard; and 
aladine, now almoſt reduced to deſpair, 
ordered Ceſarea, Joppa, and Aſcalon to be 
demoliſhed, The king of England having 
4 055 the fortifications of the two brtk 
f theſe towns, and re- peopled them with 
part of the inhabitants of Acon, began to 
advance towards Jeruſalem, and defeated 
Saladine again in the plains of Rama. He 
might even have taken the city of Rama, 
had he not been diverted from his purpoſe 
= the knights templars, who being in the 
rench intereſt, perſuaded him to poſtpone 
attempt, and march towards Aſcalon, 
which he re-fortified at his own expence. 
While Richard was thus employed in 
Paleſtine, his affairs in England were in- 
volved in great confuſion, chiefly through 
the arbitrary and oppreſſive meaſures of 
William, biſhop of Ely, whom he had left + 
guardian of the realm. William, inſtead 
of, co-operating with Hugh, biſhop of Dur- 
ham, his colleague, had arrefted the per- 
ſon. of that 1 3 and obliged him to 
purchaſe his liberty by delivering up the 
caſtles of Windſor, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
the manor of Sadberg, with the county of 
Northumberland, ant iving his own tons 
Henry de Puſey and Gilbert de la Ley as” 
hoſtages for his quiet ſubmiſſion. Hugh 
” ' F 3 complained 
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complained of this treatment in letters to 
the king, who ſent orders to William to 
reſtore — places he had wreſted from the 
biſnop; but with theſe orders the chan- 
cellor refuſed to comply, pretending that 
he underſtood the king's mind, better than 
it gould be expreſſed in writing. * 
- Richard now found, by fad experience, 
that he had placed too great power in 
the hands of this minion, who exerciſed 
his authority with as abſolute a ſway, as if 
he had been not only a real king, but 
even a deſpotic emperor. Whenever he 
made a progreſs through the kingdom, or 
went to viſit religious houſes, he was ac- 
companiel with a party of fifteen hundred 
horſe and ſuch a retinue of knights, cler- 

, ſervants, minſtrels, dogs, and horſes 
2. the convent where he lodged. 220 
ſcarcely, in three years, recover the ex- 

pences incurred in one 3 entertain 

ment. He expoſed every thing to ſale, in 
order to reimburſe himſelf in the money 
he had paid for his poſts ; he deprived the 
glergy of their churches, and the laity of 
their lands and poſſeſſions, which he con- 
ferred on his own relations and depend- 
ants : he diſpoſed of the king's revenue as 
if it had been his own, ſquandering it a- 
way with the utmoſt profuſion, or elſe em- 
ploying it in making purchaſes for himſelf; 
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inſomuch that he bought 2 eſtate th 
was to be ſold; the vacant churches an 
abbies he either kept for himſelf, or be- 
ſtowed upon his creatures, to whom he 
likewiſe committed the cuſtody of caſtles, 
which he extorted from others by terrour 
or corruption. All the nobility of th 
realm cringed to him with the moſt abje 
ſubmiſſion, and meanly courted the inglo- 
rious diſtinction of marrying his nieces 
and relations, though, like himſelf, ſprung 
from the dregs. of the peoples and even 
prince John was treated by him with ſuch 
indignity, that he was obliged to apply to 
his brother for redreſs. In a word, this 
inſolent upſtart exerciſed his civil and ec- 
clefiaſtical authority with ſuch intolerable 
— and arrogance, that he expoſed him- 
If to the hatred of the whole nation, 
who earneſtly wiſhed for his ſpeedy ruin. 
Richard had received ſome  intimation - 
of theſe arbitrary proceedings, while he re- 
mained at Meflina ; but inſtead of ſtri 
ws the legate of that power which he 
"had ſo much abuſed, he contented himſelf 
with ſending Walter, archbiſhop of Roũen, 
and William Mareſchal, earl of Strigul, 
with poſitive orders to the chancellor, that 
he ſhould take no ſtep in the adminiſtra- 
don of the government without their ad- 


vice, 
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vice, and that of the counſellors whom he 
had appointed before his departure. Ga 
Thoſe commiſſioners, however, were ſo 
much intimidated by the unbounded power. 
which the chancellor had aſſumed, that they 
were afraid to deliver their inſtructions ; 1 
that he was allowed to proceed in his 
rapid career of tyranny and oppreſſion. He 
deprived Gerard de Camville of the ſheriff- 
dom of Lincolnſhire, and commanded him 
to deliver up the caftle, of which he was 
hereditary caſtellan, in right of his wife 
Nichola, daughter of Richard de la Haye. 
Gerard refuſing to comply with his demand, 
the chancellor advanced with a body of 
troops. to reduce it by force ; but before he 
could accompliſh his purpoſe, he. received 
intelligence of the death of the pope, which 
ut an end to his legatine authority; and 
Fohn ſent him a meſſage, threatening to at- 
tack him at the 4-4 of 'an army, if he 
would not immediately deſiſt from his un- 
der taking. ; » 
Theſe, and ſeveral other circumftances, 
concurred to humble his pride, and to make 
him liſten with greater readineſs to the pro- 
poſal of an accommodation, which, by the 
mediation of the barons, was at laſt effected 
on the following condition, viz. that Wil- 
liam ſhould retain the caſtles and the admi- 
-  frration, 
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RICHARD I. 
diſtration, but, in caſe the king ſhould die 
without iſſue, they were to be delivered to 
John, as his ſucceſſor; and this article was 
ratified by the oaths of all the prelates and 
OO, 6 I ph 

But an incident which happened ſoon 
after, effeQually ſerved to annihilate the 
chancellor's authority. Geoffry, archbiſhop 
of York, had obtained leave from the king 
to return into England; and queen Eleanor, 
when ſhe left Meflina, had received orders 
from Richard to ſolicite the pope to confirm 
Geoffry*s election, and give directions for his 
conſecration. The reaſon of taking of this 
ſtep was, that Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who claimed the right of conſecrat- 
ing the archbiſhop of York, had diſcharged 
all his ſuffragans from performing the office. 
Celeſtine had accordingly empowered the 
archbiſhop of Tours to conſecrate Geoffry, 
and the abbot of Marmautier, to inveſt him 
with the pall; at the ſame time he received 
a bull of privilege, exempting his province 
from the juriſdiction of all legates, except 
ſuch as were ſent by the pope à /atere. | 

Thus confirmed; Geoffry ſet out for Eng- 


IF 1and; in order to take poſfeffon of his ſee, 
the 99 of which had been greatly 


embezzled by the chancellor. Longchamp 
had formerly been retained in Geoffry's ſer- 
vice, and was bound to him by an oath of 
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| Homage and fealty ; and ſuch was Geoffry's 
regard for this prelate, that he had actually 
appointed him his official in the archdea- 
conry of Rouen, contrary to the inclination 
of his father Henry, who always conſidered 
him as a perfidious traitor. © Geoffry pro- 
poſed to embark at Witſand; but, when he 
came to the caſtle of Guiſnes, he found that 
the counteſs of Flanders had, at the inſtiga- 
tion of Longchamp, given orders to prevent 
his paſſage. 5 


As this reſtriction did not extend to his 


attendants, they went over in a Boulogne 
ſhip 3 and he himſelf. going privately on 
board of a ſmall Engliſh veſſel, landed at 
Dover, where Matthew de Clare, governor 
of the caſtle, and brother-in-law to the 
chancellor, immediately took him into cuſ- 


tody. From this confinement, however, he 


found means to eſcape, and fled for refuge 
to the church of St. Martin, a privileged 
nay belonging to the monks of Canter- 

But he was , preſently inveſted by a 
body of Brabantins, who, after endeavour- 
ing to ſtarve him into a ſurrender, at laſt 
dragged him in his pontificals from the 


altar, and recommitted him to the caftle of 


Dover: his attendants being - plundered, 


and his horſes ſent to the chancellor. a 
. Such 
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- Such a eruel and barbarous inſult, offered 


natural brother, and univerſally beloved 


the people, excited a general clamour throꝰ 


the whole nation. The biſhop of Lincola 
excommunicated all thoſe who were con- 


cerned in the outrage; a ſentence which 
was afterwards confirmed by all the reſt of 
the prelates. The biſhops of London, Coven- 


to the perſon of an archbiſhop, the * 
* 


try, and Norwich, threatened to lay the 


kingdom under an interdict, if he were 
longer detained in priſon; ſo that Long- 
champ was obliged to ſet him at liberty, 


and allow him to repair to Reading, where 


prince John, count of Mortaign, who had 
eſpouſed the cauſe of his brother Geoffry, 


had convoked a general aſſembly. "7% 


In this meeting, the king's letters, ap- 
pointing Walter, archbiſnop of Rouen, to 


2 rey the election for filling up the ſee 
0 


Canterbury, and with his colleagues to 
aſſiſt the chancellor in the adminiſtration of 


the government, were publickly read. It 
was likewiſe unanimouſly agreed, that as 


Longchamp had acted without the concur- 


rence of his colleagues, to the grievous op- 


preſſion of the ſubjects, he ſhould be de- 
poſed from the government according to 
King's letters, which were 


the tenour of the 


produced; aud William, who then reſided 
at Windſor, was ſummoned to meet them 
next 


Py 
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next day at Lodbridge, between that. place 
and Reading. | | La 

William promiſed to obey the ſum- 
mons, and , had aQtually proceeded two 
miles with an armed force in his. way to 
the place of rendezvous, but his heart be- 
ginning to fail him, he fled Jy 
to London, and ſhut himſel up in the 
Tower. This place he had fortified with 
a deep ditch, into which he had drawn 
the water of the Thames; but being in- 
veſted by the nobility and citizens, before 
he, bad time to lay in a ſufficient ſtore of 
proviſions, he was ſoon obliged to ſur- 
render. Next day he appeared in the 
- aſſembly of the prelates and barons, who, 


after a full hearing, deprived him of his 


poſts and caſtles, except thoſe of Dover, 
Cambridge, and Hereford, which he poſ- 
ſeſſed before the king's departure, | 
The office of chancellor was conferred 
upon the archbiſhop of Rowen, who was a 
man of integrity and abilities, and took 
no ſtep of importance without the advice 


and concurrence of. his colleagues. Long- 


champ retiring to Dover, endeavoured to 
make his eſcape beyond fea, in a woman's 
dreſs ; but being diſcovered by his awk- 
ward figure, and his ignorance of the Eng- 
liſh language, he was ſeized by the po, 
” palace 
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pulace, to whom he was extremely odious, 
and impriſoned in a dark cellar.“ The 
reaſon of his attempting. to eſcape in ſuch a 
clandeſtine manner, was, that he had pro- 
miſed not to leave the kingdom until he 
had delivered up his caftles, with which he 
was very unwilling to part. The archbiſhop 
of Rowen commiſerating his caſe, and fear- 
ing 'the caſtles, if taken from him, might 
fall into the hands of prince Jahn, ſent an 
order to releaſe him, with a liberty of quĩt- 
ting the realm ; in conſequence of which, 
he croſſed over to Normandy, where he was 
treated as an excommunicated perſon, di- 
vine ſervice ceafing in every place” through' 
which he paſſed. e 
Longchamp's firſt care, after his arrival 
on the continent, was to ſolicit Celeſtine to 
renew his legation, which had ceaſed upon 
Vor. VIII. 3 the 


As he was fitting on a rock, waiting for a boat, 
with an ell in his hand and a parcel of linnen, a ſailor 
came up and offered to kiſs him; but proceeding to 
farther indecencies, he ſoon diſcovered his miſtake 
and therefore marched off without troubling his hea 
any more about the matter, Soon after, ſome women 

ng by; began to cheapen his linnen; but, un- 

uckily, Longchamp, who was a Frenchman, and did. 
not underſtand Engliſh, could make ' them no anſwer. 
Upon this, they pulled up the hood which covered his 
face, and, obſerving his black beard, called out to the 

apulace,' who immediately ſeized. him, and treated. 

with great indignity. Hoved. P-. 40D, : 


* 
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the death of the late pope. . He. likewiſe 
complained, in letters to, his holineſs ar 
q* ing, that he had been turned out 0 
he adminiſtration by the faction of John 
count of Mortaign, Wo had a deſign upon 
the crown. Celeſtine, 9 it to his 
information, appointed him legate of Eng- 
land, and wrote to the biſhops of the realm, 
to excommannicate the count, and all that 
bath concerned in the privation of the chan- 
cellor. ern 
William ſent over the pary'd mandates to 
Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, with, orders to 
put them in execution; but neither Hugh, 
nor any of the other prelates, would ven- 
ture upon ſuch a dangerous meaſure. On 
the cantrary, the juſticiaries ſeized all the 
ts of the ſee of Ely, in order. ta make 
CuisfaRion to the king. for two years royal 
revenue which he had embezzled. _. 
Longchamp finding his mandates flight- 
ed, — that this was owing to a 
maxim in law, by which a prelate cannot 
exerciſe any authority till once he has been 
in his province, reſolyed to. go over to Rng- 
land himſelf, and exert his legatine power 
in perſon. With this view, he had haſed 
the favour of prince John, by a handſome 
preſent ; and accordingly embarking with- 
out loſs of time, he landed on the firſt of 
April at Dover, from whence he ſent meſ- 
3 — 7 TO . 44 ſengers 
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Lagers to the queen mother, to notify his 


tion and arrival.* 

A council of the prelates and nobility was 
held on the-occafion ; and thongh John dif- 
covered fuch à partiality to the legate, as 
ſabjeted him to a fevere reprimand from 
hrs mother ; 2. being gratified with a ſub- 
fidy of two thoufand marks” from the Ex- 
chequer, be altered his opimon and it was 
enanimouſly agreed, chat an "appeal ſhould 
be made to the pope, againſt che legation 
of Longchamp, who, being declared à di- 
ſturber of the peace, and a public enemy, 
was forthwith ordered to quit the realm. 
The legate, mortified at this re Ie, wreck- 
ed his vengeance on his own dioceſe, which 
he laid under an interdict, and then return- 
ed into Normandy, where he employed evi 
art to inflame the , and the king of 
France, againft the Engliſh nation.” © 
- Philip had no need of being inſtgated to 
à projet which he had already formed, and 
in part attempted. Soon after his atri ea 
From Paleſtine, he had invited William Fitz- 
ralph, ſeneſchal of Normandy, and the pre- 
lates aud "nobility of that duchy, to a con- 
ference,” in Which he demanded his fiſter 
Adelais, with the caſtle of Giſors, and the 


_coudties of Eu and Aumale, pretending that 
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theſe places were ceded to him by the treaty 
of Md The Normans Re to grant 
his requeſt, as they had no orders on the 
ſubject, he threatened. to do himſelf. juſtice 
by force of arms, and they made prepara- 
tions for a vigorous defence. "Philip, diſ- 
appointed in this attempt, endeavoured to 
debauch prince John from his duty; and 
ſent him an invitation to come over to 
France, offering to give him his ſiſler 
Adelais in marriage, and to put him in 
poſſeſſion of all his brother's dominions on 
the continent, as ſoon as the marriage 
ſhould be ſolemnized. r ue 
John Was but too ready to engage in 
any project to the prejudice of his brother, 
againſt whom he was highly incenſed, on 
account of his declaring his nephew Ar- 
thur his ſucceſſor, not only in his treaty 
with Tancred, but likewiſe in letters to 
Longchamp, who had entered into a ne- 
gotiation with the king of Scotland, in or- 
der to ſecure this ſucceſſion. 51 
He therefore embraced the propoſal of the 
French monazch, and was on the point of croſſ- 
ing the ſea, in order to repair to the place 
of conference, when his departure was ſtop- 
ped by the remonſtrances of his mother, 
and the menaces of the juſticiaries, who 
threatened to ſeize all his lands and ca- 
tles, if he preſumed to leave the 2 
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dom. At the fame time, to convince him 
of the vanity of his project, and what lit- 
tle reaſon he had to expect any aſſiſtance 
from the body of the nation, a general 
council of the prelates and nobility was 
aſſembled at London, where they renewed 
their oath of fealty to Richard; a cir- 
cumſtance that entirely extinguiſhed all 
the flattering hopes which John had con- 
ceived. ' ak Wa P 

Both theſe ſchemes having proved abor- 
tive, Philip reſolved to invade Normandy; 
but his nobility and vaſfals refuſed to ſe- 
cond him in the attempt, in dire& viola- 
tion of the oath they had taken not to at- 
tack the dominions of Richard, during the 
cruſade. The pope had ſent Octavian, bi- 
ſhop of Oſtia, and Jordano, abbot of Foſſa- 
Nova, as his legates, to compromiſe the 
diſpute between the archbiſhop of Roüen, 
and the biſhop of Ely ; but the ſeneſchal 
of "Normandy would not ſuffer them to 
enter the duchy, which, during the king's 
Pilgrimage, was exempted from all lega- 
tine juriſdiction. Octavian, provoked at 
this repulſe, and inſtigated by the inſinu- 
ations of Philip, excommunicated the ſe- 
neſchal and all his abettors, and laid the 
duchy under an interdict; but Jordano re- 
fuſed to join in theſe cenſures, for which 
reaſon he was ex pelled from the territo - 
11 G 3 tries 
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ries. of France. The pope, however, 

ved of his conduct, and — 
— declaring, at the ſame time, that 
he would agree to no hoſtilities againſt 
the A of Richard, while that prince 
was fo laudably employed in fighting the 
e 85275 Cp — 
Mean while, Richard was labouring un- 
der many difficulties in Paleſtine. His ar- 
my was diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, 
while he was buſy in repairing the forti- 
fications of Aſcalon. The French, inſtead 
of co-operating with the Engliſh, retired 
to pen, of N and paſſed their time 
in luxury and. indolence: Conrad refuſed 


to join him with his forces; and continu- 
al quarrels were ariſing between the Piſans 


and Genoeſe. Richard having fammoned 
2 general council to deliberate on the ſtate 
of affairs, it was the unanimous opinion 


of all the members, that no effectual ſer- 


vice could be performed againſt the Sara- 
cens, until the difpate between Guy de 
Luſignan and Conrad ſhould be adjuſted, 
and that could not be done by any other 
means than Conrad's elevation to the throne 
of Jeruſalem. But as it could not be ex- 
pected that Guy would reſign his king- 
dom without an equivalent, Richard ge- 


nerpuſly preſented him with the crown of 


Cyprus, which was enjoyed, by his de- 


endants, 
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feendants, till the year one thouſand four 
hundred ſeventy-two, when it was fold by 
the widow of the laſt male iſſue of his 
line, to the tate of Venice. 
Conrad, tranſported with his good for- 
tune, was preparing to ſet out for Aſcalon, 
in order to join the croiſſees, when he was 
ſtabbed in ſtreets of Tyre by two al- 
ſaſſins, who, to execute their defign with 
the greater eaſe, had infinuated themſelves 
into has ſervice. - They were ſubjefts of a 
Saracen. prince, who poſſeſſed a. ſmall ter- 
ritory in the mountains of Phenicia, or 
perhaps Armenia Minor, and was com- 
monly known by the name of the Sheic, 
or the Old Man of the Mountain. 
He ſeems to have been abbot, or fupe- 
riour of a conventual ſociety, the mem- 
bers of whick he ſtiled Brethren, or Friars, 
and inſtructed in vari6us branches of learn- 
ing, particularly in the knowledge of 
tongues, that they might be the better a- 
* to 22 his „ Which it was 
their inci implicitly. to obey. 
Unable, A N to defend Lv 
gainſt the. attacks of his more powerful 
.peighbours by open force, he conceived an 
.cfeciual method to revenge the injuries he 
— — cw dee bend e en 
le always a ba eſperate 
-eathufiaſts, who were ever ready to * 
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his injunctions, even at the riſk of their lives; 
being fully convinced, that ſhould they die 
in the execution of his orders, they would 
enjoy immortal pleaſures in a future ſtate. 
Theſe he diſpatched occafionally to murder 
thoſe princes who had done him wrong ; 
and they hardly ever failed of attaining 
their end; ſo that all the potentates of 
that part of Aſia, were afraid of giving of- 
tence to the lord of the mountain. 
One of his ſubjects being driven by a 
ſtorm into the harbour of Tyre, was plun- 
dered and killed by order of Conrad. The 
Sheic ſending meſſengers to demand re- 
ſlitution of the money, and ſatisfaction for 
the death of the deceaſed, Conrad laid the 
blame upon Reginald, lord of Sidon; but 
this charge appearing to be falſe, and the 
Sheic being certainly informed that Conrad 
was the authour of the murder, he ſent an- 
other meſſenger to demand redreſs. 
Conrad, provoked at the inſolence of the 
old man, as he conceived it, was with great 
difficulty reſtrained from throwing the meſ- 
ſenger into the ſea ; and the Sheic finding it 
impoſſible to obtain ſatisfaction, diſpatched 
the two aſſaſſins to murder the offender. 
Being apprehended and examined, they ac- 
knowledged the fact, which they ſaid they 
had committed in obedience to the com- 
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mand 0 their maſter, who afterwards ſent 
a 2 to the European 9 explain- 


ing 


This letter it may not be improper to ſabjoin, as 
it ſerves at once to vindicate the character of Richard, 
and to ſhew the openneſs and finterity of the Sheie, 
and his determined reſolution to be revenged of his 
enemy. 

To Leopold, duke of Auſtria, the ancient of ths 
mountains wiſheth health.- As many kings and 
cc princes beyond ſeas, have blamed Richard, king of 
<< England, as being acceſfary to the death of the 
© marquis of Montferrat, I ſwear by the eternal God; 
% and by the law which we hold, that he is entirely 
c“ innocent of the death. of that nobleman, which ME: 
„% pened in the following manner. 

% One of our brethren being driven by a ftorm inte 
« "Tyre, was ſeized, plundered, and killed by the or- 
«« der of Conrad. Upon this we ſent ambaſſadors to 
* the marquis, demanding the money of our brother, 
and. ſatisfaction for his death, the blame of which 
« he laid upon Reginald, prince of Sidon. But as we 
« were certainly informed that Conrad himſelf was 
© the authour of the murder, we ſent another am- 
„ bafſadour, called Euriſus, whom he was going to 
throw into the ſea, Euriſus, however, found means 
© to eſcape from Tyre, and, returning home, gave us 
« an account of the cruel treatment he had received. 
„From that moment we determined to kill the mar- 
“e quis, and for that purpoſe ſent two of our brethren 
« to Tyre, who killed him openly in the fight of al- 
«« moſt all the people in the city. 

e Such were our motives for putting the marquis to 
« death; and we aſſure you with great truth, that 
« Richard was no ways. blameable for the death- of 
* the * and that thoſe who have blamed dim, 

or 
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ing and juſtifying his conduct, and acquit- 
40 Richard 2 the guilt of this wa 
w 


» Nfl ae 26s ens ie whe. and 
& without reaſon. 

Be aſſured that we kill no man for hire or re- 
« ward, unleſs he firſt injure us. 

« And know that theſe our letters are dated from 
our houſe in the caftle of Meſſiat, about the mid- 
« dle of September, in the fifth i; 0-4 Alex- 
cf ander. ** 


Hemingford, chap, LX. znfornte ve that the French 
king very artfully made uſe of this circumſtance to 
palliate the an moſity he bore againſt Richard. Ac- 
cording to our authour, he never went abroad, after 
the death of the marquis, without a ſtrong dard; and 
this occahoning ſome ſpeculation among his ſubjects, 
he took advantage of their ſurprize to inflame them 


_againſt the Engliſh; | In an affembly he told the Pari- 
fans, that no one need wonder at his being more cau- 


tious than ufual in the preſervation of his life, when 
Richard, whom he called by no better name than a 
perfidious villain, was laying plots againſt his life, 
and had lately hired aſſaſſins tg deſtroy the mgtrquis, 
At the ſame time he-prodaced, ſome letters, which he 
pretended to have been ſent kim by different perfo ns, 
who warned him to be upon tris 41 His addreſs 
to the aſlembly operated "Uiffeten tly on the auditors ; 
his creatures ecchoed every period of his — an 
Rr his intention to "© 2k upon his gu 
reſolution to avenge himſelf upon his enemy! 
the more mogerate, though they could not hut pr: 
Ris caution, diſſuaded him from, entering into any 
ol meaſures againſt Richard, as a that wag at 
at Inſtant too premature. Our authour's own words, 
5 they bet this affair in 2 clearer light chan other bi- 
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„iich had been imputed to him by Philip 


ny rung =— 
enry, count a 7 

* marri Sa and * 1. 
French to march to the aſſiſtance of Richard, 
who in the mean time bad reduced the for- 
treſs of Darum, in the plains of Paleſtine. 
Thus re-inforced, Richard reſolved to ad- 
. a © vance 


forians, and are at the ſame. time a proof of the au- 
thenticity of our narrative, cannot be unacceptable to' 
the learned reader. Rex Francie, hoc audito, quod 
« Marchioni acciderat, ex tune non, niſi ſtipatus ar- 
% matis, proceſſit in publicum, mirantibus vero ſuis 
Y hane n regiam, * in hoc fatisfaceret, et 
gentem fuam in regem orum accenderet, con- 
« vocato Pariſiis concilio, fic eos allocutus eſt. 
«< Neme mirati debet, quod præter ſolitum morem, 
<< diligentiorem mei ipſius cuſtodiam adhibeam, cum 
28 ille proditor Richardus, anime meæ in- 
4% fidians, jam per ficarios ſuos illum nobilem marebi- 
*© onem interemit, Et ſubintulit, ecce enim hie 
AUttere a diverſis perſonis mihi ſuper hoc directæ, et 
ein hoc facto quod mihi caveam, et diligenti cura 
* . Adjecitque cordi ſibi eſſe, belle ſe qui - 
P vindicare de hnjuſmodi proditore,——Ad bzc- 
< autem reſpondentibus quibus dam, et adulatorie di- 
d centibus bonum honeſtumque effe, et quod pro cau-" 
« tela faciebat, et quod pro ultione diſponebat 5 pru-: 
*© dentiores tamen fic reſpondentes intulerunt,——— 
4 Cautelam tuam, Orex, qua tibi contra incertos caſus 


forte abundantius proſpicts, non culpamus ; Nn 


2 


care vero ultionis propolitum, minime approbamus. 
Hening ford, cap. K. re 
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vatice to the ſiege of Jeruſalem; but when 
they approached the city, the attempt was 
Jae impraQticable, from the difficulty of 
being ſupplied with proviſions; and the 
duke of Burgundy (who is ſaid to have re- 
ceived- orders from Philip to obſtruct the 
ſacceſs of Richard's” arms) retired with his 
forces to Tyre, in order to embark. for Eu- 
ro. e eee eee eee 
The Engliſh troops were greatly exhauſt- 
ed by continual fatigues and engage ments, 
in which the king had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by ſuch prodigious. acts of valour, as ren- 
dered him the terror and admiration of the 
enemy. Saladine ſtill hovered on the moun- 
tains with a numerous army, ready to fall 
upon the maritime towns as ſoon as Richard 
ſhould: quit the country; and accordingly, 
on his arrival at Acon, he learned that 
Joppa was taken, and the caſtle reduced to 
extremity. This intelligence he no ſooner 
received, than ordering his forces to march 
by land, he ſailed thither in perſon with 
a handful of men, and raiſed the fie 
by the terror of his name, and by a ſeries 
of daring exploits, in which he expoſed 
himſelf to the moſt imminent danger. 
About this time he received expreſſes 
from the regency of England, preſſing him 
to return heme, in order to ſave. his king- 
dom from the terrible calamities in which it 
| Was 
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was likely to be involved, by the perfidious 
ſchemes of prince John and Philip. Senfi- 
ble, however, that the Chriſtians, when de- 
prived of his aſſiſtance, would be altogether 
pnable to make head againſt the Saracens, 
he thought it moſt adviſeable to - conclude 
a truce with Saladine for three years on the 
following conditions; viz. that Aſcalon 
ſhould be demoliſhed, that the Chriſtians 
ſhould fortify Joppa, and inhabir all the 
places on the ſea-coaſt; and that the Sa- 
racens ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the 
hilly country. | | 
_ Theſe articles. being ratified and con- 
firmed, Richard ſet ſail from Acon on the 
ninth of Ofaober; and as he could not, 
with any ſafety, paſs through France, or the 
territories of the count of Thoulouſe, he 
directed his courſe. to Raguſa, mating 
to travel from thence incognito throug 
Germany, But he was diſcovered 'in a 
village, near Vienna, by Leopold, auke of 
Auſtria, who ordered him to be ſeized, and 
loaded with ſhackles, to the misfortune of 
the unhappy prince, and to the eternal're- 
proach and diſgrace of his own name. 
Leopold pretended that he took this un- 
8 ſtep, in order to revenge an af- 
ront he had recived from Richard at the 
liege of Acon; though it was more pro- 
pahle, that it was with a view of extort- 
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ing an exorbitant ſum of money as a ran- 
ſom for his royal captive, as he ſtipulated 
for the payment of fifty. thouſand marks, 
when he delivered him to the emperor, 
Henry VI. of Germany. Henry conſidered 

Richard as his enemy ever fince the trea 
which the latter had concluded with Tancred, 
by the contract of marriage between his 
nephew Arthur and the daughter of that 
rince, whoſe crown the emperour claimed 
in right of his wife Conſtance. For this 
reaſon Henry received his royal priſoner 
with a tranſport of joy, and immediately 
tranſmitted an account of the matter to 
the king of France, who exerted his ut- 
moſt endeavours, in order to turn this e- 

vent to his own advantage *. T7 
_  'He forthwith diſpatched a meſſenger to 
the count of Mortaign, to aſſure him that 
his brother would never be releaſed from 
his captivity, offering him his ſiſter Ade- 
lais in marriage, with all Richard's domi- 
nions on the continent, and promiſing to 
aſſiſt him with all his might in placing 
him on the throne of England. He like- 
wiſe ſent ambaſſadors to Canute V. king 
of Denmark, to demand his ſiſter Inge- 
burga in marriage, defiring no other for- 
tune with her San an aſhgnment of the 
Daniſh claim to England, and the affiſt- 
Ance 
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ance of a fleet and army to effect the con- 
queſt of that kingdom. | 
The princeſs was accordingly ſent into 
France, with a portion of ten thouſand 
marks, and was married to Philip at A- 
miens ; but that fickle monarch repudiated her 
the very next day, and afterwards obtained 
a formal divorce on pretence of conſan- 

uinity between her and his former queen, 
his aſfront could not fail to de the 
Danes from the intereſt of the French 
king, who derived no aſſiſtance from that 
3 though he ſucceeded better in 
is negotiation with the count of Mor- 
taign, who, fluſhed with the hopes of 
mounting the throne of England, readily 
3 the propoſal, and immediatel 
repaired to the continent to confer witk 
Philip on the ſubject “. | 

The ſeneſchal and barons of Norman- 
dy having no ſuſpicion of his treaſonable 
deſigns, invited him to a conference at 
Alengon, to deliberate about his brother's 
ranſom, and the means of defending his 
dominions; but John telling them that he 
1 H 2 would 


Hemingford authenticates this repreſentation of the 
treaty between John and this monarch, ſaying, Miſit 
* etiam rex Franciz ad Johannem Germanum regis. 
* Richardi, ut cum eo fœdus iniret. Qui confeſtim 
e ad eum yeniens, et de ejus auxilio ad regnum An- 
#* glicanum aſpirans, pepigit cum eo fadus,” Hemingy 
Ford's Chrenig. cap, Ixiv. 
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would not concur in any meaſures againft 
the king of France, unleſs they would 
ſwear fealty to him as their lord and ſo- 
vereign, they rejected the propoſal, and 
„ e for a vigorous defence of the 
duchy. ay 
He preſently engaged in a treaty with 
Philip, who agreed to give him his fiſter 
Adelais in marriage, with the county of Ar- 
/ tois, which had lately fallen to the crown 
of France at the death of the count of 
Flanders; in return for which, John ceded 
to him all Normandy north of the Seine 
except Roũen and ſome other places, and did 
homage for all his brother's foreign domini 
ons, Theſe articles being ratified and con- 
firmed, he returned to England, in order 
to proſecute his . rebellious projet, while 
Philip prepared to invade Normandy. 
Though Richard had quitted Paleſtine, 
yet as he reſolved to return thither after 
the expiration of the truce with Saladine, 
he ſtill continued to wear the badge of the 
cruſade, in conſequence of which, his do- 
minions were privileged from an invaſion. 
This circumſtance had hitherto reſtrained 
the French nobility from joining Philip in 
his hoſtile deſigns againſt Normandy ; and 
that monarch finding them firmly reſolved 
to adhere to the principles of . honour and 
religion, in obſerving the oath they had 
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taken, endeavoured to remove their ſeruples 
by an artifice, which was as mean as it was 
ſucceſsful. 
He affected to be afraid of his perſon, 
raiſed a company of life- guards, armed with 
brazen maces, and would not ſuffer any 
ſtranger to approach him. While every 
one was amazed at this ſudden alteration 
in his behaviour, he convoked an aſſembly 
of his peers at Paris, and expreſſed his 
apprehenſions of being aſſaſſinated by the 
emiſſaries of Richard, whom he repreſent. 
ed as the authour of Conrad's death, and 
who, he affirmed, had ſent aſſaſſins from 
the eaſt to treat him in the ſame manner 
in the midſt of his court at Paris. 
The wiſer part of the aſſembly were of 
opinion that no hoſtilities ſhould be com- 
mitted againſt the dominions of Richard 
until his return, becauſe a contrary conduct 
would not only give offence to all Chrif- 
tian powers; * would likewiſe ſubject 
the invader to the cenſures of the pope. 
But all thoſe who were either weak enough 
to believe the ſtory, or wicked enough to 
prove. the contrivance, highly applauded 


he precaution of their monarch, and de- 
8 K * clared 
This artifice we have given a minute detail of in 
a former note from Hemingford, who has introduced. 


4 with no ſmall propriety in the manner above re- 
ted, 
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clared themſelves ready to avenge his qua 
rel; and accordingly he entered Nor = 
at the head of a numetous army. By: 
But the . cruel. and the treacherous are 
never brave. Philip always placed greater 
dependance upon the arts of bribery and 
corruption, than upon the real force of his 
arms. He had debauched ſome of the ba- 
rons of Normandy from their allegiance, 
by which means he made himſelf maſter 
of ſeveral places without oppoſition. Pacey 
and Ivry {bmitted without reſiſtance : Gt- 
ſors, Neauffle and Neufchatel were be. 
trayed into his hands by Gilbert de Vaſ- 
cueil the governour ; and the counties of 
Eu and Aumale were reduced by the fame 
r arts. | | 
_ Elated with this ſucceſs, of which he 
ought rather to have been aſhamed, he ad- 
vanced to Rowen, and ſummoned the city 
to ſurrender, threatening to put all the 
inhabitants to the ſword. if they offered 
to make reſiſtance. But the citizens of 
Rowen were not to be intimidated by his 
empty gaſcanade : headed and inſpired by 
Robert, earl of Leicefter, who had latel 
returned from Paleſtine, where he had di 
tinguiſhed' himſelf by the moſt extraor- 
dinary acts of valour, they defended the 
place with the moſt undaunted courage, 
and obliged the enemy to raiſe the "ae 
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fe having repulſed them in various aſ- 
ults. | 
_ Baffled in this attempt, he had recourſe 
to his old arts of cunning and deceit. He 
applied to Henry, emperour of Germany, 
and offered to bribe him with a large ſum 
of money, if he would deliver Richard 
Into his hands ; but however willing — 45 
might have been to accept the propoſal, 
it was rejected with becoming diſdain by 
all the princes of the empire. The pope, 
moxeover, was ſo incenſed at the perfdi- 
ay conduct of the French monarch, that 
he threatened to lay his dominions under 
an interdiQ, if he would not immediate 
withdraw his troops from Normandy ; Fl 
that Philip was obliged to agree to a truce 
on condition of receiving twenty thouſan 
marks, at different payments, to commence 
from the time of Richard's releaſe ; and, 
in the interim, be put in poſſeſſion of 
Driencourt, Arches, Loches, and Chatillon - 
fur Indre, by way of ſecurity. | 
Prince we met with but indifferent 
ſucceſs in England, though he had brought 
over with him a great number of fo- 
reigners, and expected a further reinforce- 
ment of French and Flemings. * Imme- 
d | | diately 
pgs, ! Hemingford's account is this: © In Angliam ro- 
* diens, congregatis fibi vagis et profugis, caſtella et 
loca munita fratris ſui quam citzus aal 
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diately after his arrival, he ſeized the 
caſtles of Windſor and Wallingford ; and 
repairing from thence to London, he pre- 
tended that his brother ' was dead, and re. 
quired the archbiſhop of Roüen, and the 
other juſticiaries, to take the oath of fealty 
to him, and proceed to his coronation. 
But the regency refuſing to comply with 
his requeſt, he endeavoured to engage the 
- nobility in his intereſt, fortified his caſtles, 
and waſted his brother's demeſnes with 
great barbarity. : * 
In this career, however, he was not long 
allowed to proceed. The juſticiaries gave 
orders for ſeveral bodies of troops to march 
down to the ſea-ſide, and ſecure the ports 
in ſuch a manner, as to prevent any more 
foreigners from entering the kingdom. 
They then raiſed an army, with which they 
befieged and took Windſor. Another bo- 
dy was aſſembled in the north by Geaf- 
frey, archbiſhop of York, Hugh Bardolf 
and William D'Eſtouteville, who fortified 
2 , en 

* Regni vero optimates fide integri, animiſque juſtis 
„ ijnfracti, collecta manu valida, vecordiſſimi juvenis ne- 
<« fariis auſibus ſe oppofuerunt, et caſtellum Windeſoram, 
diu et fortiter oppugnantes, ad deditionem coegerunt. 
« Quod cum Johannes videret, et obſeſſis ſubvenite 
« non poſſet, pro eorum ſalute ad tempus definitum 
* inducias petit, et caſtellum reſignavit. Et ſtatim 
c transfreta vit et ad regem Francorum ſe contulit, 


% ſuum contra fratrem indecenter militaturus. He- 
ming ford Chron, cap. Ixiv. 
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. : the caſtle of Tikehill was on 
25 point of ſurrendering to Hugh, bi- 
op of Durham; and john, finding him- 
ſelf unable to oppoſe the ſuperiour power 
and influence of the regents, was glad to 
agree to à truce, on condition that be 
mould retain the caſtles of Nottingham 
and Tikehill, and deliver up thoſe of Pec 
and Wallingford, During this ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, * retired into France, and 
Hubert Walter, biſhop of Saliſbury, arriv- 
ing in England with letters of recom- 
mendation from the king, was, by the 
unanimous ſuffrages of the biſhops and 
monks, elected archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
This prelate had been with Richard in 
Paleſtine ; and, in his return from thence, 
having heard of his ſovereign's captivity 
in Germany, had paid him a viſit, and 
received a commiſſion from him to repair 
to England, in order to raiſe the money ne- 
ceſſary for his ranſom. Richard had been 
treated, at firſt, with great ſeverity; and 
as he did not know to what extremities 
he might be reduced, he had taken the' 
precaution to write to the archbiſhop of 
Rowen to obey no orders that ſhould. 
come from him, but ſuch as were con- 
ſiſtent with the honour and intereſt of the 
kingdom. 


He 
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* ſoon found, however, _ the eruel 
ulage he met with was only de qd to 
1 his deſire of ibay, and * 
him the more willing to comply with a- 
ny terms that ſhould be demanded. At 
laſt, by the mediation of the princes of the 
empire, his ranſom was fixed in the diet 
of Worms, at one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand marks of ſilver; and it. was reſolved 
that he ſhould be ſet at liberty upon paying 
two thirds of this ſum, and giving hoſtages 
for the remainder. ö 
In all parts of the world, where the 
feudal law prevailed, every military te- 
nant was obliged by the grant and te- 
*nure of his land, to give an aid for the 
ranſom of his lord from captivity, Ac- 
cordingly, this ſcutage was raiſed in Eng- 
land, at the rate of twenty ſhillings upon 
the greater knight's fees, and twelve and 
fix-pence upon thoſe of an inferior kind. 
The cities too, the burroughs, and manors, 
belonging to the crown, or in the king's 
hands by eſcheat, were obliged to pay a 
talliage or hydage, which was aſſeſſed by 
the itinerant juſtices, _' e en 
Beſides theſe, great ſums were raiſed by 

the voluntary contributions of the people, 
who vied with each other in teſtifying their 
zeal for the releaſe of their ſovereign. The 
parochial clergy granted one tenth of their 
ws, Fn | tythes ; 


% 
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tythes ; the- biſhops, abbots, and nobility, 
gave a fourth of their rents; the Ceſtertians 
parted with all their revenue of wool for 


one year; the pariſhes melted down their 


facred chalices ; and the cathedrals and mo- 
nafſtenes fold their plate and treaſures, to 
the amount of thirty thouſand marks, on a 


promiſe of being reimburſed after the king's 


return. In this manner was the money raiſ- 
ed for Richard's ranſom ; and as the time 
fixed for the payment of the hundred thou- 
fand marks was now approaching, queen 
Eleanor, and Walter archbiſhop of | 
ſet out for Germany, leaving Hubert arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, as guardian of the 
realm. | 2 
Mean while the king of France was ex- 


tremely uneafy when he heard of the nego- 


effectua 


ployed every art, in order to prevent the 
ſucceſs of the treaty. He propoſed an in- 
terview with the emperor at Vaucoleurs, 
where he offered to marry the daughter of 


his uncle, the count Palatine, and to give 
bim a ſum equal to the ranſom, if he 
would detain Richard but for one year 


more. 
s 'This 


Roüen, 


ociation for Richard's enlargement, well 
| that, ſhould it take effect, it would 
lly blaſt all his ſchemes of revenge 
and ambition. For this reaſon he had em 
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This propoſal was ſo tempting, that 
Henry would certainly have embraced it, 
had it not been for the interpoſition of the 
princes of the empire, who compelled him 
to perform the agreement he had already 
made for the releaſe of the king of Eng- 
land. Accordingly, two thirds of the ran- 
ſom being paid, and hoſtages delivered for 
the ſecurity of the reſt, Richard was ſet at 
- liberty on the fourth of February *, in pre- 
ſence of the archbiſhops of Mentz and Co- 
logne, the duke of Auſtria, and moſt of the 
German nobility. 

- Richard was fully apprized of the ſecret 
negociation that had been carried on be- 
tween the king of France and the emperor; 
and as he did not know how ſoon the latter 
might be induced to change his mind, he 
immediately ſet out for Antwerp, . where he 
had previouſly ordered ſome ſhips to attend 
him. And well was it for him that he took 
this precaution ; for he was no ſooner re- 
leaſed from confinement, than the emperor 
began to repent of his bargain, and ſent 
ph for ſtopping him at the port of 
Swyne, where he propoſed to embark for 
England. Richard being informed of his 

erfidious deſign, immediately went on 
voard, and, putting to ſea with a * | 
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able wind, arrived in ſafety at Sand- 
wich. e 
The emperor, vexed at his diſappoint- 
ment, wrecked his vengeance upon the, 
hoſtages, who were now committed to cloſe 
cuſtody, and treated with uncommon. ri - 
gour; and the king of France was ſo in- 
cenſed at Richard's eſcape, that he broke 
the truce, and, though it was now the 
middle of winter, invaded Normandy, where 
1 reduced Evreux, and ſeveral other ca- 
ee | . ri. $62 
.- Richard was received in London with 
great rejoiĩcings, and ſuch an oſtentation of 
wealth as amazed the German noblemen 
who accompanied him into England, and 
who could not help declaring, that he would 
have paid much dearer for his ranſom, had 
the emperor known the afluence of his 
ſubjects. 54 A 13 
There were very few of the nobility, or bi- 
Hops, in town; being moſt employed in re- 
ducing: the caſtles of the count of Mortaign 
and his adherents, the garriſons of which had 
made incurſions: over all the adjacent coun- 
try. Marlborough, Lancaſter, and St. Mi- 
chael's Mount, had been taken; but Not- 
tingham and Tikehill held out till the ar- 
val of the king, who, after repoſing him- 
ſelf. three days at London, marched to be» 
- Vo L, VIII. : I ſiege 
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fiepe them in ſon, and the garriſons of | 
both ſ RE 

Richard was now ſenſible of the great 
error he had committed in beſtowin 2 
much power upon his brother, who. 


| gratefully employed it in raiſin diſturb- 


ances in the kingdom. A little re his 
arrival, John had ſent his chaplain, Adam 
de S. Edmund, into England, with orders 
to his friends to fortify his caſtles, and at- 
tack his enemies. Adam was fo vain of 
his commiſſion, that he boaſted openly of 
his maſter's intimacy with Philip, in conſe- 
quence of which he was apprehended and 
his papers ſeized, and by that means all 
the deſigns of prince Tolls, and his confe- 
N were fully roll Wy A council was 
immediately aſſembled, and orders given for 
beſfteging his caſtles, and diſſeizing him of 
all his poſſeſſions ; and the biſhops excom- 
municated him and his adherents, | 
- Richard approved of theſe meaſures, ad. 
in order to confim them by a more ſolemn 
ſanction, he convoked an aſſembly of his 
** and nobility at Nottingham, where 
e deſired judgment againſt John count of 
Mortaign, and Hugh Nonant biſhop of 
Coventry, one of his abettors. They were 
both cited to appear within forty days, 
and ſtand to the award of the court 3 and, 
in 
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2 of refuſal, the judges decreed that 


n ſhould forfeit all his poſſeſſions, and a 

roceſs be commenced againſt the biſnop, 

th in the civil and eccleſiaſtical judica- 
tures. | wry 

It was in this council, that every plough- 
land in the kingdom was charged with two 
ſhillings ; a tax which ſome authours call 
carucage and temantale; but which, in the 
pipe-rolls, is termed hidage : and the ſe- 
venteenth of April was fixed for the ſecond 
coronation of the king at Wincheſter, 

The king utes 2 that his reaſon for 
repeating this ceremony, was to wipe out 


_ the ſtain of his captivity ; and indeed, as 


ſuch a misfortune occaſioned an extinction of 
all civil rights among the ancient Romans, 
this expedient could not be faid to be im- 
proper in a country- where the civil law pre- 
vailed, and had ſo great an influence on the 
minds of the people. b 
But Richard had another end in view; it 
furniſhed him with an excellent handle for 
new. modelling the kingdom, repealing the 
acts, reſyming the grants, and annulling 
the ſales and contracts he had made before 
his departure for Paleſtine. He alledged, 
that * purchaſers had reaped ſufficient 
profit. from their bargains, which tended, 
greatly to the detriment of the crown; and 
15 I 2 | that 
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that ſubjects ought never to make an advan - 
tage ot their king's neceſſities. Nobody . 
durſt diſpute the juſtice of this reſumption; 
Hugh, biſhop of Durham, reſigned the earl- 
dom of Northumberland; Godfrey, biſhop 
of Winton, ſurrendered the ſheriffalty of 
Hampſhire, the caſtle of Wincheſter, and 
the two manors he had purchaſed before 
the cruſade; and their example was fol- 
lowed by all the other purchaſers and gran- 


The time of this general reſumption was 
not, ſurely, a proper ſeaſon for making de- 
mands ; yet William, king of Scotland, who” 
attended this grand council of the vation, 
was fo imprudent as to ſolicit a grant of 
Northumberland, Cumberland; Weſtmore- 
land, and Lancaſhire, on pretence that 
thefe counties had been formerly enjoyed 
by his anceſtors. His petition belng re- 
fuſed, he offered fifteen bated marks for 
the county of Northumberland alone; and 
Richard would have embraced the propoſal, 
with a reſervation of the caſtles to kim elf; 
but William would not accept it on theſe 
terms, and went away diſſatisfied, though 
not before he had obtained a charter, en- 
titling him to a certain ſum to defray the 
expences of his journey, in coming up to 
attend the great council of the nation. 

k aa Richard 
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© Richard having obtained a grant of an- 
other year's wool * from the Ceſtertians, 
and received conſiderable ſums from York 
and other cities, as a mark of their joy and' 
congratulation on his return, reſolved to 
vifit bis foreign dominions, and oppoſe 
the progreſs of the French king, who 
+ E had 


. fk 
- * The reaſon for levying this uncommon tax, 
and the manner in which the king propoſed it to the 
Ceſtertians, is thus related by Hemingford, © Rex 
<«. ye pro liberandis obſidibus apud imperatorem relic- 
« tis; five etiam in ſumptus belli cum rege Francorum 
«« gerendi, tributum minus uſitatum univerſo regno, a 
<« fingulis ſcilicet carrucutis terre, indifferentur gemi- 
« natum ſolidum exigens, vacantibus clericorum, reli- 
C gioſorum, et quorum libet aliorum privilegiis. Abba- 
*« tibus et Ciſtercenſis ordinis, qui-coram eo præſen- 
tes fuerunt, fic congratulando dixit : Devotionem, 
<< inquit, veſtram et liberalitatem circa nos, qua po- 
« tifimum ſubſtantiæ veſtræ, id eſt, vellera ovium. 
« veſtrarum redemptioni noſtræ impendiſtis, ut dig- 
« num eſt, approbamus, et uberiorem gratiam ſuo 
©* tempore rependere cogitamus : ut autem vobis per- 
% petuz ſimus gratiæ debitores opportet ut adhuc ſe- 
« mel veſtrum ad nos declarantes affectum, lanam 
« veſtram, anni præſentis, nobis non grayemini com- 
« modare, Nam cum ab imperatore dimiſſi in ſum. 
% ma paupertate ad propria tenderemus, confifi de vo- 
© bis, urgente neceſſitate, lane veſtræ pretium a tranſ- 
« marinis mercatoribus ſumpſimus, quod procul dubio 
« ad ſcacearium noſtrum menſe Octobri reddemus vo- 
% dis cum gratiarum actione. Hoc modo religioſos' 
c illos, quaſi blandiendo ſpolians, clariſſimis menaſte - 
« klis. egeſtatem inſoitam irrogavit. Heming ford, 
Cap. Ixxii, 


ce * 
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= ravaged his territories with great bar- 
"I us #1 
- *® Accordingly, on the twelfth of May, 
he embarked at Portſmouth, with a trong 
body of forces in 4 fleet of one hu 4 
ſhips, and, after a quick paſſage, landed 
ſafely at Barfleur. From thence he proceed- 
ed to his palace of Bures, near Bayeux, 
where next morning his brother John ap- 
eared at his levee, and, throwing himſelf 
. at his majeſty's feet, implored his pardon, 
Which, at the interceſſion of the queen- 
mother, was readily granted, and John re- 
ceived into favour ; but no part of his eſtate 
was reſtored to him till the enſuing year, 
When he recovered the counties of Mortaign 
and Glouceſter, with the honour of Eyre, 
Except the caſtles; and an annuity, of eight 
_ thouſand Anjevin livres, in lieu of his other 
poſſeſſions, © + nn. 
"Having thus detached his brother from 
the. intereſt of the French monarch, he re- 
paired to L*Aigle, where he had appointed 
the rendezvous of his troops, and advanced 
; Tak þ | imme - 
The operations of this campaign are thus recited, 
in a very conciſe manner, by the annalls of Waverly. 
„ Poſt ad unavit exercitum ſuum, et cito tragſivit in 
* Normanniam contra regem Francorum Phillippum, 
et obfidionem, que erat circa yernul fugavit, caſtel - 
©. lumqde luches nomine cum omnibus qui in.eo-ergnt 


$-6epit, e. Annales Waverl, ad ann. MCSIV, d. 
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immediately to the relief of Vernueil, which 
had been befieged for ſeveral days by Philip, 
to whom he reſolved to give battle. But 
Philip, who had not courage to face Rich- 
ard in the open field, ſtole from his camp 


in the night, and fled with great precipita- 


tion. Having repaired the fortifications of 
Vernueil, he proceeded to Montmirial, 
which the Anjouvins had already taken and 
demoliſhed. From thence he repaired to 
Tours, where he received a free gift of two 
thouſand marks from the citizens ; and 
marching to Loches, one of the cautionar 


towns delivered for the late truce, took it 


by- aſſault on the thirteenth of July. 
Ihe king of France propoſed a confer- 
ence at Pont de YArche ; but while the 


Engliſh commiſſioners were waiting for the 
French deputies, Fd topk the little caſtle 


of Fontaines, and in his retreat ſurprized 
the earl of Leiceſter in the neighbourhood 


. of Gournay, The treaty for a peace hav- 
ing 


roved ineffectual, he burned the town 
of Evreux, becauſe the inhabitants had re- 
tured to the obedience of their ſovereign 
the kiog of -- io and then made a mo- 


tion to Fretteval. 


While he lay in this place,“ Richard ad- 
_ Vanced to Vendoſme, intending to give him 
| e J 60 68 

- ® Hemingford.. authenticates this narrative in the 
following words, © Cognito regem Richardum in cĩvi- 
tate 
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battle next morning; but Philip, afraid of 
the ſupenor courage and conduct of the 
Engliſh monarch, retired in ſuch confuſion 
that he was overtaken and routed with great 
laughter, and narrowly eſcaped with his 
life. All his baggae and treaſure, his ſeal 
and portable chapel, were taken, together. 
with the inſtruments ſigned by the rebel- 
lious barons, obliging themſelves to. ſtand 
by Philip and John, againſt their own ſo- 


1 


vereign. | | | 
It ad hitherto been a cuſtom in France, 
for the chancellors to keep authentic copies 
of all the grants and patents, that paſſed the 
ſeals of their office. Theſe regiſters the 
Kings were wont to carry along with them 
to the field, either for the immediate deci- 
ſion of ſuch diſputes as might occaſionally 
ariſe, or in order to reward thoſe ſubjects, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their brave- 
ry and courage, without interfering with 
any former patents. But all their ' papers 
being now deſtroyed, every one poſſeſſed 
of "ny grant or patent from the crown, 
was obliged to produce the original, and 
bas FT a more 
44e tate eſſe [rex Francorum] confeſtim de nocte receſſit. 
« Mane vero facto, rex Anglorum abeuntem exercitum 
« proſecutus regis fugientis plauſtra et clittellas cum 
e quibuſdam arcanis, et gaza multiplici, variaque ſup- 


« pellectili comprehendit,”” Heming ford. Chron, cap, 
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a more ſecure method was contrived for 
Keeping the records of the kingdom, 
which have ever ſince been carefully: pros: 
It is not improbable chat chis accident 
ſaggeſted the hint to the Englith manarch, 
of purſuing the ſame plan in this country: 
at [eaſt it is certain that, except the book: 
of Domeſday, and the red book of the 
Exchequer, we have no authentic records 
before the reign of Richard. 

- Immediately after the victory of Frette- 
val, Richard marched with incredible ex- 
pedition into Guienne, againſt the count 
of Engouleſme, and Geoffty de Rancone, 
lord of Pons, who had ſided with nis ene- 
mies. In fixteen days he reduced Chateau 
neuf and Engouleſme, Montignac, La Chaize, 
Marcillac, Taillebourg, and all their other 
caſtles, the number of his priſoners amount- 
ing to three hundred knights, and a pps: 
ſand ſoldiers. X's 

This - rapidity of ſucceſs forced the few 2 
volters to ſubmit, and obliged Philip to 
ſue for a truce, which was accordingly 
granted, and was to laſt till the feaſt, of 
All-faints in the following year. Richard 
employed this interval in regulating the 
ſtate of his revenue, which, he had reaſon 

to think, had been greatly embezzled. 
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The itinerant juſtices were ordered to 
make a circuit through the kingdom, and 
to examine minutely into the manage 
ment of the royal demeſnes, the lands of 
wards, eſcheats and forfeitures, as alſo in- 
to the wealth of the Jews, which was always 
a ready fund for ſupplying the exigencies 
of the ſtate in any emergency. The Jews 
were obliged, on pain of forfeiture and- 
impriſonment, to deliver true inventories. 
of all their eſtates, real and perſonal; and 
all their pawns, bonds, and ſecurities were 
lodged in a public office, in order to pre- 
vent their frauds, and moderate their- 
uſury. 0 ; +4 N.. 
- The ſame ſcrutiny was carried on by the 
king himſelf in all his foreign dominions. - 
The officers of the revenue in Anjou and 
Maine being convicted of great miſma- 
nagement and corruption, were obliged to 
purchaſe their on by paying conſi- 
derable fines. \ The biſhop of Ely having 
had a principal ſhare ' in concluding a dil- 
honourable truce, during the king's cap 
tivity, was deprived of the office of chan- 
cellor; and a new ſeal being made, all 
charters were renewed, the fees ariſing from 
which, amounted to a large ſum of money. 
Though the pope had withſtood all the re- 
monſtrances of the prelates and nobility of! 
England againſt Longchamp's legatine au- 
22 thority, 
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thority, his holineſs was no ſooner inform- 
ed of his being in diſgrace with his ſo- 
vereign, than he ſtripped him of his com- 
miſſion, and conferred it upon Hubert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, appointing him 
his legate over all the kingdom, notwith- 
ſtanding the exemption granted to the ſee 
of Vork by his predeceſſor. 3 
About this time Leopold, duke of Au- 
ſtria, amuſing himſelf in a tournament, 
had the misfortune to have his foot cruſh- 
ed to pieces by a fall from his horſe; 
and a gangrene enſuing, he ſuffered an 
amputation without ſucceſs. Deſpairing of 
a recovery, he defired he might be abſoſved 
of the ſentence of excommunication, which 
the pope had iſſued againſt him for his 
cruelty and injuſtice to the king of Eng- 
land. But before he could obtain abſolu- 
tion, he was obliged to take an oath, that 
he would ftand to the judgment of the 
church, with regard to the ſatisfaction to 
be made for ſuch a flagrant violation of. 
the law of nature and nations. In conſe- 
quence of this, Richard was releaſed from 
all the conventions he had made during his 
captivity; the money he had paid for his 
ranſom was ordered to be reſtored, and 
the Engliſh hoſtages to be ſet at liberty. 

Leopold's ſucceſſor was very unwilling 
to comply with this award, and * 

| ; | A 18 
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tis father's" corpſe to lie a whole week 
unburied, before he would releaſe the hoſs 
tages; but the clergy refuſing to perform 
the funeral rites- on any other terms, he 
was, at laſt, obliged to ſet them at liber- 
ty, and even made them an offer of four 
thouſand marks to be reftored to Richard. 
Of this commiſſion, however, they did not 
chuſe to take the charge, on account of the 
length and danger of the journey; but the 
king was diſcharged from paying the re- 
mainder of his ranſom,” amounting to no 
leſs than twenty thouſand marks. 
The emperor Henry had lately raiſed a 
numerous army, and, marching into Italy, 
had conquered Apuglia, Calabria, and Si- 
eily, of which he was crowned king in 
right of his wife Conſtance “. Fluſhed- 
with this ſucceſs, he formed a deſign of 
re- uniting to his ſway all the countries 
which formerly was held of the Weſtern 
Empire; but as he could not hope to exe- 
cute ſuch an arduous undertaking by his 
own ſtrength alone, he endeavoured to en- 
gage Richard in his intereſt by an offer 
of the kingdom of Provence, and the 
countries about the Rhone, provided he 
would take the trouble of conquering them 
from France. | DE a 


Tn. 
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This offer he had made to Richard, dur- 
ing his captivity; and in order to ſhew 
the ſincerity. of his intentions, he now ſent 
an embaſſy» to England, with a preſent of 
a golden crown, and the propoſal of an 
offenſive and: defenſive alliance. againſt Phi- 
lip. Richard had no reaſon to be ſatis- 
fied with the conduct of that monarch - 
the ogy had been but 5 obſerved, 4 

ties having committed frequent depre- 
— in —— 4 and => he — 
lately at Chinon, he had been in imminent 

danger of being aſſaſſinated by fifteen Sa- 
racens, who, being apprehended, confeſſed 
that they were ſuborned by the king of 
France for that-purpoſe: 

But he knew, at the ſame time, that 
there was no dependance to be placed in 
the promiſes of the - emperor, whoſe head 
was always full of chimerical projects; that 
Henry had lately been upon the Rong 
of an intimate friendſhip with Philip, an 
he was not ſure but the propoſal might 
be a plot formed between theſe two mo- 
narchs, in order to draw him into a breach 
of the truce, that ſo they might fall upon 

him with their joint forces. . 3 0 

However, as he had hitherto found little 
benefit from the penſions he had paid to 
the German princes for their aſſiſtance a- 
Zainſt France, he conſidered an alliance 
Vor. VIII. K wich 


3 ference, until 
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with the head of the empire, 
deſiteable object; and that he might no not 


forfeit ſuch. an advantageous con 


on a bare ſuſpicion, he ſent the biſho 7 
Ely to ſound his real ſentiments, Les 
Juſt the particulars of the treat. 
Philip, informed of their 

endeavoured to intercept the ing 
e ; but failing 1 in Drs 4 Fre de- 
clared that this negotiation was a breach 
of the trace, which he therefore renounced, 
and invaded: Normandy with a numerous 

army, where he demoliſhed ſeveral _ 
which he had _—_ in the amen 
the war. 

Vaudreuil was on — 
levelled with the ground, — * — 
advanced to its relief; and Philip, unable 
to cope with him in the field, had recourſe 
to his old arts of cunnin and deceit. He 
amuſed the king of England with @ con- 
is engineers ſhould have 
time to undermine the fortifications, which 
ſuddenly tumbled down with a hideous 
_— Richard, > rg A the noiſe, 
ſtarte in a on, tting bim - 
ſelf at * bead of his 42 reno 
French with ſuch impetudſity, that they 
had hardly time to retreat beyond the 
"Line; and. Philip was almoſt — in 
Ting ai un n 31. 
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the weight of him anfl his attendants. Se- 
veral French knights were taken in Vau- 
dreuil, which immediately ſurrendered, and 
Richard: adyancing into Frakiba; laid wa 
the country with hire and ſword. 
Mean white, the king of Callile wing | 
been routed; and beſieged in Toledo by a | 
igious army of Moors, applied to the = 
Chriſtian princes for ififtance, in conſe- 
gence of which a new- treaty was ſet on 
— between France and England; but as 
Richard did not know the emperor's real 
— he poſtponed the concluſion of 
ns till the Octave of All- ſaints, and. 
mean time, delivered up the prin- 
— Adelais, Who was immediately married 
to the count of Ponthieu. - 
The two kings agreed to a conference 
in the- — of Verneuil; but 
Philip found means to elude the appoint- 
ment, and inſtead of repairing to the place 
of rendezvous, took the advantage of Rich- 
ard's abſence. to invade Normandy, and 
burn the town of Dieppe, with all the ſhips 
in the harbour. The war was ' inſtantly re- 
' newed; with freſh vigour. Richard's Bra- 
bantines took the count of Auvergne, and 
. furprized 2 Philip advanced with 
an _ to — the place 3 Richard 
haſtened to its and the terms TO 
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By this time the piſhop of Ely had re- 
turned from Germany; he had found no 
firmneſs in the emperor's reſolution, nor any 
conſiſtency in his meaſures: Henry had only 
defired that Richard ſhould continue the war 
apainſt France, until he ſhould recover all 
the places he had loſt during his captivity, 
and upon this condition he offered to remit 
ſeventeen thouſand marks of his ranſom that 
ſtill remained unpaid. The king of Eng- 
land choſe rather to pay the money, than 
engage in the meafures of ſuch an irreſolute 
and inconſtant ally. Though he had, by 
an expeditious. and unexpected march, ſur- 
rounded Philip in ſuch a manner, that he 
could not retreat without the moſt imminent 
danger, he neverthelefs hearkened to the 
propoſals of a treaty, which was concluded 
on the following terms; that the king of 
France ſhould retain' Giſors and Neauffle, 
with the Vexin Normand, Neufmarche, Ga- 
Hlon, Vernon; Pacey, Jvry, and Nonancourt, 
with their dependencies; and that the coun- 
ries of Eu and Aumale, with the caſtles of 
Argues and Driencourt, ſhould be reſtored 
to Richard. The limits of France and Nor- 
mandy were to be marked by a line drawn 
from the Eure to the Seine. The king of 
England, upon giving ap his claims in Au- 
. was to keep Yffadun and Graſſay, 
wi 


- 


all the fiefs belonging to them, and 
_ thoſe 
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thoſe of La Chatre, 8. Chatelet, Chateau 
9 00 and Seillac, with their dependen- 

cies in Berry; and Philip was to be 3 
to. fortify iſleneuve ſur Cher. The 
— on both ſides wefe to be felea vp ö 
the count of Thoulouſe was to be left in 
the ſame condition in Which he was at the 
commencement of the war; the counts of 
2 d- and Engouleſme, were to be rein- 
in their poſſeſſions, and to do homage 
— Riohard ; and a penalty of fifteen thou- 
fand marks was awarded againft that prince, 
who ſhould firſt infringe the articles of the 
treaty. | 
Mean while the abbot of Caen, 'a man of 
great dexterity” and addreſs, had found 
means to inſinuate himſelf into the king's 
favour. \ He had perſuaded him, that great 
part of the revenue of the crown was em- 
zzled by the frauds of his "officers, and 
that, by good economy, it might be 
doubled windut * grievance to the 
. = 
The kiog was pleaſed with the propoſal, 
and ſent him over to England to carry 5 he 
ſcheme into execution; 12 which 7 
| he inveſted him with full wers to inſpe& 
into the management of the royal revenue; 
and orders were rad iſſued for all 
ſneriſfs and officers to come at an appointed 
, with their accounts, to London. But 
1 | K 3 the 
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the abbot died. the Yay baſtrn ta the great 
joy of all br collectors, whoſe conduct per- 
haps. could not have born ſuch. a ſevere 

-rutin 

The a archbiſhop of Canterbery himſelf 
did not ſeem to ,approve the expedient ;, for, 
upon the abbor's arrival, he had defired 
leave to reſign his poſt, on account. of his 
age and infirmities; but at the death of tl 
prelate, he offered to zetain bis, office 

chancellor. He had, as chief juſticiary or 
guardian of the realm, the ſole ADS agement 
of the royal revenue; and in order to induce 
the king to continue him in his poſt, and to 
efface the impreſſions which;the abbot's ſag - 
Eg had made upon his. mind, he e gave 
majeſty to underſtand. that he had, in 
the courſe of the two laſt years, remitted to 
him no, leſs than eleven hundred thouſand 
marks out of England; and; Richard, 
mazed at the_greatnels of, the ſum, Was 

to leave the care of the royal zgevenue * 

the hands of ſo good an œconomiſt. 7 

Bat it has frequently been found, that 
thoſe wha are ſatisfied with a moderate: ſliars 
- of civil power, are nevertheleſs extremely 
ambitious of extending their eceleſiaſtical 
authority. Though Hubert governed the 
om with great equity and prudence, 

and confined himſelf within the fe limits 
nnn reſiſt he. — 
emp- 
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temptation of 8 of the 
ſee of Vork, — that province 
was exempted from the — iction 57 all le- 


ts Except of ſuch as came from the Dey 
4 atere. 

Geoffry, archbiſhop of Vork, rens to 
have been of his father Henry's — 
with to the court of Rome: he diſ- 
a all appeals to that tribunal, and 
impri ſuch as made them. Regardleſs 
of thoſe privileges, which were granted by 
——_— he — 2 A Dave made by 


| Crs Tan, by ther ; and when any of 
clergy by their appeals, proeured ſuch 

_ decrees in their favoar, he infiſted on the 

ancient laws and cuſtoms of the realm, and 


ere ties 
— 7 od gn 


bis was conſideve# u 2s: way able 
inſult offered to the court - me; and 
GP having à diſpute with his C or 


1 dean, he had been 
—_ to appear at Rome, and leer 
the c exhibiced againſt - him; a ſum- 
mons which Geoffry treated with con- 
tempt und ih difference. Hubert laid bold 
af this favourable opportunity, to extend 
his legatine power over the dee of York ; 
and accordingly, proceeding into that pro- 
vince, he deprived the abbot of St. Maries, 
OY account of * age *. infirmities, we 
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held a ſynod of the -dioceſe, in which; he 
made ſeverab canons agreeable. to the: * 
crees of former councils: 

But though Hubert's conduct, i in * par- 
ticular, might be juſtly reprehenſible, he 
certainly acted with great diligence and 
juſtice in the adminiſtration of government.“ 
He totally ſuppreſſed the gangs of robbers, 
WhO 1 themſelves in the foreſts, and 
infeſted the adjacent country; Hung a pro- 


clamation againſt them, and impoſing an 


oath upon all perſons from the age of fifteen 
and upwards, that they would exert their 
utmoſt endeavours in order to diſcover,” 

prehend, and commit them to cuſtody. By 
theſe means many of theſe banditti were 


taken, and the reſt expelled; the Ak be 


to the great joy and tranquillity of 
tuous part of the nation. 
But Hubert found greater difficulties in 
ſuppreſſing the tumults that aroſe between 
the rich and poor citizens of London. Theſe 
diſturbances were greatly fomented by the 
factious. ſpirit, and inflammatory harangues, 
of one William Longbeard, ſo called from 
the length of his — which he ſuffered to 
to an immoderate degree, in order to 
render himſelf the more remarkable by that 
diſtinction. He was a lawyer by profeſſion; 
he was n gf good natural _ ſome 


© 
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learning, and great fluency of language. 
Forward, impudent, and Abtes, e . 
capable of undertaking and executing any 
enterprize, however difficult or dangerous. 
| dns hy eo himſelf to extreme po- 
verty by his extravagant manner of liring, 
he hoped to retrieve his fortune by his po-/ 
pularity, With this view he had found 
means to wriggle himſelf into the magiſtracy 
of London; and ſtiling himſelf the advo- 
cate, and even the king and ſaviour of the 
poor, he affected to eſpouſe their cauſe upon 
all occaſions. He pretended, that when the 
money was raiſed for the "king's ranſom, 
the poor had been oppreſſed by an unequal 

_ aſſeſſment of the taxes; and he had even 


gone over to Normandy, and' obtained from 
is majeſty a redreſs of this 3 By 
theſe means he acquired ſuch an influence 
with the populace, that he could excite 
them to almoſt any attempt. Tumults were 
daily raiſed by the lawleſs rabble, who be- 
ſieged the more wealthy citizens in their 
houſes, and even aſſaulted them in the 
churches. F | 
A proclamation was publiſhed againſt 
theſe difturbances ; but the evil was now 
Ho to ſuch a pitch, that aboye fifty thou- 
fand people had entered into an aſſociation 
to'defend. and obey William, who murdered 
his fellow-citizens with great — 


""% 
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and provided a large quantity of iron tools, 
for breaking e their houſes. 
In a word, this mutinous ſpirit was now be- 
come ſo prevalent, that it was generally ap- 
prehended it would end in the deſtruction of 
the city. It was therefore high time for the 
civil magiſtrate to interpoſe his authority; 
but as the faction was ſo very ſtrong, Hubert 
thought it moſt adviſable to proceed by de- 
_ grees, and to begin with the more gentle 
methods of entreaty and perſuaſion. 10 
Accordingly having convened a common- 
hall, he made a ſpeech to the citizens, in 
which, after having complained-of the diſ- 
orders that. were daily committed, and of 
the more dangerous plots and conſpiracies 
that were laid to their charge, he perſuaded 
them to give hoſtages for their good behavi- 
our. This end being gained, he ſummoned 
Longbeard to appear before the council, and 
anſwer to an accuſation that was brought 
againſt him for murder and ſedition q but he 
came, attended with ſuch a formidable re- 
tinue, that his accuſers durſt not venture to 
produce their = and the trial was 
accordingly poſtponed, till ſome opportuni- 
ty could be a of ſeizing. — tk A 


tn a few days after, Hubert fent-two ei- 
tizens, with a guard, to apprehend this ſe- 
ditious ruffian, who Killed one of them, and 


- I 


fled 
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fed to the church of St. Mary le Bow, whe- 


ther he was preſently followed by his con- 


cubine, and fome of his accomplices, who 


had murdered the other citizens. 


This place he employed rather as a gar- 

riſon than a ſanctuary, taking care to fups« 
_ ply himſelf with arms and proviſions, and 
expecting to be joined by the populace; 
who, however willing to relieve him, were 
afraid to make the attempt, either on ac- 
count of the hoſtages they had given, or 
of the ſtrong body of armed troops with 
which the church was ſurrounded. William 
fill refuſing to yield, the chancellor ordered 
the ſoldiers to force the body of the church; 
fo that he, and his companions, were oblig- 
ed to retire into the ſteeple, where they 
continued to keep garriſon until they were 
expelled from thence by the ſmoke of wet 
ſtraw kindled for the purpoſe. He was 


taken; tried, and condem to be drawn 


at a horſe's tail through the ſtreets of Lon- 
don, and then hung in chains with nine of 
his accomplices; a ſentence which was im- 
mediately put in execution. 

Many endeavours were uſed to repreſent 


him as a martyr, and the moſt impudent re · 


ports were propagated of the miracles. he 
was pretended to — wrought. ' The 2 
bet was ſtolen, as equal to the croſs in ſane- 
ty; the turf, on which it ſtood, was 
* carried 


4 
_ 
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carried away, and kept as a. preſervative 
from ſicknels and misfortune; and numbers 
of people reſorted to the place, either out of 
curioſity or devotion. In à word, this vil- 
lain, notwithſtanding his atrocious crimes, 
was in a fair way of being reputed as great 
a ſaint at London as Becket was at Canter- 
bury, ha not the chancellor ſet a guard 
upon the place to keep off the rabble, and 
practiced ſome other — which ſoon 
put an end to this growing ſuperſtition, © 
Hubert had been employed, in the be- 
ginning of this year, in negociating a treaty 
of marriage between the daughter of Wil- 
liam, king of Scotland, and Otho, a younger 
ſon of Henry the lion, whom William, hay- 
ing no male iſſue, intended to declare his 
| ſucceſſor. This match was warmly oppoſed 
by earl Patric, and ſeveral; others of the 
Scotch nobility, who were of opinion that 
the ſucceſſion ought to fall to David, earl of 
Huntington, inaſmuch as the crown of 
Scotland had never deſcended to a daugh- 
ter, when the king had a brother alive, 
William, however, was reſolved upon the 
match; and it was either to concert mea- 
ſures for baffling the efforts of the nobility, 
or to ſettle; terms of the treaty, that Hubert 
now repaired to York, to hold a conference 
With the Scottiſh king. 3 ele awe 7 1 
EW. e002 £5449 0 Q1W 203 248 
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The articles of the contract were, 
that William ſhould give his davghter to 
Otho, together with the province of Lo- 
thian, and that Richard ſhould ſettle upon 
them and their heirs, for ever, the coun- 
ties of Northumberland and Carliſle. 'But 
before theſe articles could be executed, the 
queen of Scotland was delivered of a ſon, 
which 2 an end to the whole project. 
Richard, in order to conſole Otho for his 
diſappointment, conferred upon him the 
county of Poitiers, as a mark of his gra- 
titude for the ſervices he had done 
during his captivity. 4 ONT, 
Hubert had, ſoon after, an occaſion to 
exerciſe that military ſkill which he had 
acquired in the wars of -Paleſtine. Rees, 
prince of South-wales; having burned Car- 
marthen and Clun, had reduced the caftle 
of Radnor, and defeated Roger Mortimer 
and Hugh de Saye in a pitched battle, 
Againſt this troubleſome- neighbour Hu- 
bert marched in perſon, at the head of a 
numerous army; but the Welch prince 
not daring to face him in the. field, he 
was obliged to content himſelf with re- 
ducing the caſtle of Guenwynwyn, which, 
immediately upon his retreat, was retaken 
by the enemy. > £25 wha oct 

Mean while, the peace between France 
and England was violated, on account of 
Ver. VIII. K+ \ ſome 
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ſome diſturbances in Bretagne. Conſtance, 
heireſs of that duchy, had, upon the death 
of her firſt huſband, Geoffry ry, married Ralf 

Blundeville, earl of Cheſter, who, in con- 

ſideration of this match, was inveſted 

Richard with the honour of Richmond. 

He lived at variance with his wife; and 

his government was ſo diſagreeable to the 

Britons, that they drove him out of the 

country, and he had retired to his eſtats 
in Normandy. 

Richard, deſirous of reconeiling the 01 
and Conſtance, ſent for this princeſs; but 
ſhe was ſurprized on the road by her huſ- 
band, and confined in his caſtle of 8. 
james de Bevron- The barons of Brit- 
tany Pn to their princeſs for inſtructions, 
with 2 diſpoſal of her ſon 
Arthur, * — now in the ninth year of 
his age. 

Richard claimed the guardianſhip of this 
young prince, to which he certainly had 
the beſt title, both as his uncle, and duke 
of Normandy, of which the duchy of Brit- 
tany was a f. But Conſtance, provoked 
by her impriſonment, which ſhe probably 
aſcribed to the Britiſh monarch, recom- 
mended him to the protection of ſome 
lords, who were in the French intereſt; 
who conveyed. him to 8. Paul de . 


\ 
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and. applied to Philip for aſſiſtance. Againſt 
theſe barons Richard ſent Marcaddee with his. 
Brabantins, and William de Turnham with 
a body of forces, raiſed in Poitou, Anjou, 
and Le Maine, who were entirely defeated 
in a bloody battle near Carhaes, in the di- 
oceſe of -Cornouaille. &£ 7 
Fhilip took the advantage of this diſ- 
aſter to invade the territories of the king- 
of England; and entering Normandy with 
a numerous army, reduced Aumale, and 
ſeveral other places, while Richard was 
obliged to act on the defenſive, with a 
final body of forces, till towards the lat- 
ter end of the year, when his affairs be- 

an to take a more favourable turn. This 
infraction of the treaty expoſed the abbots 
of St. Denis, Marmoutier, and Cluny, with 
rhe prior of La Charite, who had been 


ſureties for the obſervance of the peace, to 


penalty of fifteen . thouſand marks; 


and accordingly all their lands in England 


were ſequeſtered until they ſhould pay that 
ſum. Mean while, Richard ated with 
ſuch ſpirit and reſolution. in Brittany, that 
he | ſoon reduced the rebellious lords to 
ſubmiſſion, and obliged them to give hoſ- 
ages for their good behaviour; and Con- 
tance being ſet at liberty, was entruſted 
with the nn of her ſon, * 
b 2 e 
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| ſhe had taken an oath to do nothing wick 
out the advice of the king of England. 
At the ſame time, an end was put to the 
old and inveterate quarrel between Richard 
and Raimund, count of Thoulouſe, by the 
count's marriage with Jane, queen dowaper 
of Sicily. Raimund had ſeen this 15 
widow in her return from Paleſtine, and 
was greatly charmed with her beauty 
and 'accompliſhments. The marriage was 
conſummated in the month of October; 
and Richard, in conſideration of the 
count's doing him homage, and promiling 
to ſupply him with ſive hundred horſe when- 
ever there ſhould be 'a war in Guienne, 
not only reſtored to him all the places he 
had taken from his father ; but alſo beſtow- 
ed upon him the Agenois and Quercy. | 
Richard Wr this Pans he peace 
of Guienne, reſolved to ſtrengthen the fron- 
tiers of Normandy ; and as the iſle of Seine, 
near Andely, afforded the French an eaſy 
entrance into the country, he gave orders 
for erecting a fortreſs at this laſt place, 
to ſtop the incurſions of the enemy. The 
2 belonged to the ſee of Rowen, and 
ichard offered” to make fatisfation to the 
archbiſhop for whatever damage the church 
might ſuſtain, but that prelate, Who al- 
| ways preferred the rights of the church 
i 8 4 bd. 4. to 
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to the public good, rejected the propoſal, 
appealed to the pope, and laid all Nor- 
mandy under an interdict. . b 


But the pope's zeal for the intereſt of 2 


the church was tempered with greater pru- 
dence. After having examined the cauſe, 
he was fully ſatisſied with the juſtice of the 
king's proceedings, and therefore ordered 
Andely to be conveyed to his majeſty 
for lands of an equal value. Nor had he 
any reaſon to repent of his moderation; 
for Richard, pleaſed with the complaiſance 
of his holineſs: was even better than his 
word: be granted to the ſee of Rowen the 
towns of Dieppe, Louviers, and Bouteilles, 
with other poſſeſſions, amounting in all to 
five hundred livres, of yearly rent, above 
the revenue of Andely, the fortifications 
of which were immediately compleated ; 
and this, together with the &:mous Cha- 
teau-Gaillard erected at the ſame time, 


ſerved on that ſide as the bulwark of Nor- 


n mandy. * ! > 3d | 7 
A dreadful dearth, and its uſual conco- 
mitant peſtilence, had prevailed for the laſt 


five years over all the weſtern parts of Eu- 


rope, in conſequence of which, it was im- 


Poſſible to bring large armies into the 


field ; fo that the war between France and 
= was carried on in petty ſkirmiſhes 
an 


ſight incurſions. 
L 3 A little 
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Alittle after the Eaſter-holidays*, Richard. 
entered Picardy, took the town —. St. Va- 
lery on the Somme, demoliſhed the caftle, 
ſeized, all the ſhips in the harbour; and, 
among theſe, finding five Engliſh corn vel- 
ſels, which bad brought proviſions to the 
enemy, he cauſed the maſters to be hanged 
as traitors to their country, and then re- 
tufned Into Nena with an i 

e the caſtle i in Yea 
Ar was inveſted by John, count of Mor- 
taign, and Marcaddee, general of the Bra- 
bantins, and being taken by aſſault, was 
levelled with the ground. Peter de 3 
biſhop of Beauvais, and firſt couſin to the 
French king, endeavouring to raiſe. the 
fiege, was Jaw into an ambuſh, and ta- 
ken iſomer. | 

The biſhog, who was better qualified for 
the camp than the pulpit, . was cloſely 
confined at Roüen by the king's orders, 
and even put in fetters as a — of diſ- 

8 two of his clefgy came 

to petition that he might be uſed wich 
greater lenity. Richard told them, that he 
treated the biſhop in this manner by way 
of retaliation for the many injuries he 
had received from him in Paleſtine. and 

Germany; adding, chat in — 

5 
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Peter's repreſentations to the emperour, he 
himſelf had been loaded with as many 
Fonds as a horſe could carry. The biſhop 
applied to the pope, entreating him to in- 
tercede in his behalf; but bizholinef - 
Uined the office, becauſe he had been tak- 
en in arms like a ſoldier ;. and. Richard 
refuſed to diſmiſs him until he ſhould pay 
ten thouſand marks for his ranſom. _ _ 
The king of France had, , ever mr 
acceſſion to the throne, . exerted bis utmo 
endeayours to retrench the privileges, and 
cruſh the power of his nobility, who, 
Auring ſeveral of the eceding reigns, had 
acted as if they had been NON inde- 
pendent of the crown. This meaſure ha 
excited a general ſpirit of diſſatisfaction a- 

mong all the principal barons, and Ri- 
chard did not fail to avail himſelf of ſuch 
a favourable opportunity.” SE; 194 
The moſt powerful of the malecontents 
was Baldwin, count of Flanders and Hai- 
nault, a third part of whoſe territories had 
been ſeized by Philip, at the death of his 
predeceſſor. With this nobleman Richard 
formed an offenfive and defenſive alliance, 
Which was to be binding not only upon 
them, but upon their heirs and deſcend- 
"ants for ever. In conſequence. of this 
treaty, the king ſupplied the count with 
- 'a fum of money that enabled him to raiſe 


* 
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ati army, with which he reduced Dos 475 
Aire, and ſeveral other fortreſſes, aud 12 
laſt inveſted Arras. Philip advanced to the 
relief of the place; and upon the news 
of his approach, Baldwin raiſed the fiege, 
and retired before him, until the French 
had penetrated” a great way into the coun- 
But this retreat was only. a feint. 
Buldwin hat ken ene fo break 4 f th 
. bridges, o open the fluices, and ſeize the 
paſſes in the rear of the French army; {6 
that Philip found himſelſ cooped up in an 
enemy 8 country, deſtitute + roviſion, 
and deprived of all hopes of eſcaping wich- 
out the moſt imminent danger. 

In this dilemma, Philip ſent deputies to 
the count to propoſe the terms of an accom- 
modation : he reminded him of his duty as 
a vaſſal of France, and offered to reſtore 
to him all the places he had taken, pro- 
vided he would renounce his alliance with 
the king of England, the inveterate ene- 
my of the French monarchy., Baldwin, 
influenced by this temptin offer, allowed 
the French to retire in Aar 3 but re- 
fuſed to break with Richard, is whom ke 
had given hoſtages for the performance of 
articles. However, he acted the part of a 
mediator between the two monarchs, whom 
he perſuaded to hold a conference in the 
nerghbourhood of Andely, where, though a 


perfect 
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leaſed for a reaſonable ranſom. 


© By this time, Richard plainly perceived 


how little dependance could be placed in 
the count of Flanders; nor was it fo much 


by his per ſuaſions, as by the advice of 


ubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom 
he had ſent for to the continent, that he 
reed to the late truce with Philip “*. 
Haben, on his return to England, iſſued 
a proclamation for fixing the ſtandard of 
the currency; appointing one ſet of weights 
to be uniformly uſed over the whole king- 
dom; and containing ſome regulations for 
the prevention of frauds and impoſition in 
woollen manufacture. . 
He then made a progreſs to the marches 
of Wales, changing the governours of He- 
reford, Ludlow, and Bridgnorth ; and re- 


pairing from thence to Coventry, he turn- 


ed the ſecular canons out of the priory, 
and reſtored the monks, who had been ex- 


e by Hugh Nonant, biſhop of the 
1 


oceſe.  Rut his legatine power was ſoon 
aboliſhed by the death of pope Celeſtine, 
and his ſucceſſour Innocent Wm. would never 
renew his commiſſion. ; 
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perſett accommodation could not be effect- 
d, a truce, for one year, was concluded, 
and the priſoners on both ſides were re- 
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Hubert; it ſeems, had built a chapel at 
Lambeth, and the monks of Chriſt-church,' 
ſuſpecting him of a deſign againſt them, 
ſimilar to that of his predeceſſor Baldwin, 
had repreſented him as an enemy to the 
papal authority. | 8 

n conſequence of theſe ſuggeſtions, Inno- 
cent not only ordered him to demoliſh the 
chapel he had finiſhed, bat even to reſi 
the poſt of juſticiary, as inconſiſtent with 
the clerical character. In this office he 
was ſucceeded by Geoffry Fitz-piers, who, 
in right of his wife Beatrix de Saye, in- 
herited the barony of William de Mande- 
ville, late earl of Effex. It was under the 
adminiſtration of the new juſticiary, that 
the aſſiae of the foreſt was publiſhed, re- 
eſtabliſhing the ſevere penalties of the 
| oak gh enacted by Henry, fon of Wil- 
iam the Conquerour. 11 

About the ſame time, a grievous talliage 
was exacted from the ſubjet, at the rate 
of five ſhillings for every hide * of land in 
the kingdom. This was the ſevereſt tax 
that had been laid ſince the time of the 
conquerour, and as it fell ſolely upon the 
ſoccage-tenants, and farmers, it was tbe 
occaſion of great clamour and diſſatisfac- 

* dion. 

A hide contained an hundred acres, which, at 
that time, amounted to fix ſcore, - 
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tion. The clergy, who were likewiſe ſab- 
jected to this impoſition, ' refuſed, at firſt, 
to. pay their proportion ; but being deprived 
of the protection of the king's court, and 
rendered incapable of recovering debts or 
forfeitures, they were, at laſt, obliged to 
fubmit. 

After this unpopular meaſure, Geoffry 
marched into South-Wales to raiſe the fiege 
of Caſtle-Payne in Radnorſhire, in which 
Wilham de Braouſe was blocked up by 
Guenwynwyn, lord of Powis, whoſe couſin 
Trahern Vaughan had been treacherouſſy 
murdered by William's contrivance. Tho' 
the juſticiary was attended by a good body 
of forces, and was joined by the lords of 
the Marches, with their followers, he did 
not think himfelf ſtrong enough to diſ- 
lodge the enemy. He therefore ſet Grif- 
fith ap Rees at liberty, who having raiſed 
his vaſſals, and joined the Engliſh, a battle 
enſued, in which Guenwynwyn was to- 
tally routed, above three thouſand of his 
men were ſlain, many were taken priſon- 
ers, and Geoffry returned in triumph to 
London. EK 18 

Henry VI. emperour of Germany, be- 
ing lately dead, Richard was now ſum- 
moned to the diet at Cologn, to affiſt at 
the election of a ſucceſſdur to the ge 
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rial throne '*. He did not chuſe to go 
thither in perſon; but ſent ambaſſadors 
with inſtructions, that, fince his eldeſt ne- 
phe Henry, duke of Saxony, and count 
alatine, could not be choſen on account 
of his abſence in Paleſtine, they ſhould uſe 
their beſt endeavours in favour of his 
unger nephew Otho, who was accord- 
ingly elected, and crowned at Aix la Cha- 
pelle on the twelfth of July, though his 
right to the crown was long diſputed by 
Philip of Suabia, brother to the late em- 
or. | WP ; 
The king of France, glad of every op- 
portunity to. thwart the meaſures of Ri- 
chard, eſpouſed the cauſe of this competi- 
tor, and engaged in a league with him a- 
ainſt- Otho ; while this prince, on the 0 
er hand, was ſupported by the king of 
England, the — of Louvain, and the 
counts of Braine, Boulogne, Guiſnes, Perche, 
Blois, and Thoulouſe, who entered into a, 
confederacy againſt France, and bound 
themſelves by a mutual oath, to liſten to no 
terms of peace, without the common con- 
ſent of the aſſociation. | 
. The 
Richard ſeems to have been ſummoned to this diet 
either as king of Provence, a title conferred upon him 
by the late emperour, or becauſe the lands he was 
poſſeſſed of in France, had formerly been part of the 
empite, and he had actually done homage for them to 
Henry during his captivity, | 
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The truce expiring about the end of 
autumn, Baldwin, count of Flanders, in- 
vaded Artois, and took St. Omer. At the 


ſame time, Philip began the war on the 


frontiers of Normandy; but with a cruelt 
and barbarity unbheard of before, and whic 


will ever cover his name with an indelible 
mark of infamy; - for he ordered all his 


priſovers to be deprived of their eye-ſight; 
an inhuman practice, which provoked Ri- 
chard, who was certainly of a ftery and re- 
ſentful temper, to a retaliation. | 88 
The two kings ſoon came to an action 
between Gamages and Vernon. The bat 
tle: was begun with great fury on both 
ſides, and for ſome time maintained with 
no leſs reſolution; but victory, at laſt, de- 
clared in favour of Richard, who 'routed, 
his adverſary, and parſued him to the gates 
of Vernon, from whence the French re- 
— to Mante, in order to recruit their 
rces. e ee | 


- * 


>. 


vantage by the reduction of ſeveral caſtles, 
and at length took Courcelles by aſſault; 
but Philp being ignorant of this event, 
reſolved to attempt the relief of that im- 
2 fortreſs. ith this view he began 


is march from Mante, at the head of four- 


hundred knights, and threeſcore . 
on*borſeback, and a ſtrong body of 


323 > 5 bis. but 
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ichard did not fall to improve this ad-. 


ilitia ; 
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but when he advanced to the neighbour- 
hood of Courcelles, and found the place 
already taken, he directed his route to- 
wards Giſors. i Bc If 
But he was not allowed to retreat in 
fafety. Richard attacked him with ſuch 
impetuoſity, that his army was entirely 
routed, and fled with great precipitation“: 


We have a particular account of this battle, in a 
letter by written the king himſelf to the biſhop of Dur- 
bam, which it may not be improper to ſubjoin, 
* Know,” ſays he, © that on the Sunday before 
„* Michaelmas, we entered the territories of France 
* by Dangu, and attacked Courcelles, Which, with 
s its caſtle, tower, governour, and garriſon, we took. 
« The ſame day we aſſaulted the ſtrong houſe of 
% Bures, _ which we likewiſe took, and returned at 
« night to Dangu, , | | 
© « Next day the king of France, being informed of our 
“ march, came from Mante, with three hundred knights 
« and their eſquizes, and a body of militia, to ſuc- 
« cour Courcelles, which he did not know was taken. 
5 As ſoon as we heard of his approach, we went 
* with a ſmall party, and took poſt on the banks 
% of the Epte, believing that the enemy intended to 
% attack us by the ford of Dangu, But the enemy 
« advanced on the fide of Giſors, at the gates. of 
% which city we attacked them, and obliged them to 
'« fly with ſuch precipitation, that the king of France, 
« as we heard, drank of the river, and about twenty 
% of his knights were drowned. We, with. our own 
« hand, unhorſed and took priſoners Matthew de 
* PE Alan de Rouſſy, and Fulk de Gi- 
@ lerval; and about an hundred knights more have 
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Philip himſelf had well nigh been drowned 
in the river Epte, the bridge, over which 
he paſſed, being broken down by the num- 
ber of [fugitives . that crowded after him, 
and above twenty. knights having periſhed , 
by its fall. This accident cutting off the 
retreat of the French forces, they were al- 
moſt all killed or taken. Among the pri- 
_ ſaners there were an hundred knights of 
great figure and quality; three of whom, 
to wWit, Matthew de Montmorency, Alan de 
Ronſſy, and Fulk de Gelerval were un- 
horſeg and taken by Richard himſelf. 
-, Immediately after this victory, Marcaddee, 
with his Brabantins, made. an incurſion in- 
to Picardy, and penetrated as far as Abbe- 
ville, where he found an immenſe booty, 
and took a great number of merchants, 
who. were obliged to pay conſiderable ſums 
for their ranſom. Richard erected the for- 
tzels of Bautavant in the iſle of Seine, 

* M 2 en 
te fallen into the hands of our troops, Their names 
ue ſhall ſend you when we have ſeen them, for 
© Morcaddee, general of the Brabantins, has thirty 
ef them, whom we have nat yet ſeen. The num- 

„ ber of che eſquires, horſemen, and foot, that are 
«taken, cannot be diſtinctly aſcertained. Two hun- 
««"dred led horſes are taken, of which one hundred 


and forty are covered with iron. 

e Thus did we overcome the king of France at | * 
*-Gifors; though not we, but God and aur right ſar 
% us.“ Dm. V. 1. p. 96. , 8 
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and Philip having raiſed an army, 'butnt ' 
the town of Evreux, with ſeven villages in 
the neighbourhood. ec. 
Tired, however, of 4 war attended with - 
ſo many loſſes and misfortunes, he made 
overtures of peace to Richard, offering to 
reſtore to him all the places he had taken 
fince the commencement of the cruſade, ex- 
cept Giſors, and even this he was willing 
to ſubmit to the arbitration'of ſix Norman 
and fix French barons, to be reſpectiyely 
choſen by the two monarchs. * 0090 
Theſe terms were ſo juſt and reaſonable, - 
that a perfect reconciliation would, in all 
fobability, have enſued, could Philip have 
been prevailed woes to grant a pardon to 
the count of Flanders, and the other French 
barons who had adhered to the king of 
England during the late troubles; but this 
he abſolutely refuſed to do; and Richard 
would not conſent to a peace upon any other 
conditions. A truce, however, was con- 
4 to laſt from November to the feaſt 
of St. Hilary following. . 
But whatever welds Philip had diſ- 
covered to the concluſion of a ſolid peace, 
he ſoon found that this was the only thing 
that could fave him from utter ruin. The, 
alliance formed againſt him was ſo ſtrong, 

that he was altogether unable to cope wit 
ſuch a powerful oppoſition. He therefore 
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idlicited the good offices of the pope, in 
order to eſtabliſh a final peace between him 
and the king of England; and Innocent; 
knowing that no effectual relief could be 
given to the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, while 

war between the two crowns continued, 
readily complied with his requeſt; and ſent 
Peter, cardinal of Capua, into France, to 
effect a reconciliation. 

Richard had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
the conduct of his holineſs, who had re- 
fuſed to excommunicate the king of France, 
for having invaded his territories, during 
his expedition to Jeruſalem, But as that 
pontiff had great influence on the affairs of 
Germany, and claimed the right of putting 
the golden crown on the emperor's head; 
and as Richard wanted to engage him in 
the intereſt of his nephew Otho, he chear- 
fully conſented to the legate's propoſal of an 
interview with Philip. 

Accordingly, the two monarchs met be 
tween Vernon and Andely, Richard appear- 
ing in a boat on the Seine, and the king of 
France fitting on horſeback on the bank of 
the river.“ Here they agreed to accept the 
mediation of the pope, and fixed a er. dor 
another conference in the 0 6 
eardinal, e = no __ of — 
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kingdome. At chis ſecond mou a truce 
was concluded for five years, and the 
an boch fides were diſmiſſed. 

But Philip had contracted ſuch — 
mie dabie of treachery and deceit, that he 
could not obſerve his engagements, even 
when his own intereſt required that he 
ſhould-obſerve them. Marcaddee, in return- 


"Ing with his Brabantins to his quarters, was 


attacked by four French noblemen, and &- 
veral of his people were ſlain; and Philip, 
of Richard's abſence, 
who, truſting to the truce,” bad gone into 
Guienne, erected a — between Gaillon 
and Boutavant, and ordered an belonged 


foreſt to be cut down, ESE Lenny 


to the king of England. | 

Richard was not of a temper to 8 
with ſuch indignities. He returned forth- 
with into Normandy, and demanded ſatis- 
faction for theſe — of the treaty; and 
ſent his chancellor, Euſtace biſhop of Ely, 
to declare that he would hold: the- truce. a8 
diſſolved, unleſs the new caftle was imme 
diately demoliſhed. 

The king of France pretended that he 
was. entirely ignorant of the injury done to 
the Brabantins, and Ne 
fortreſs ;. but Richard infiſted upon a final de- 
termination of all their controverſies. ' Several 
conferences were held for this purpoſe, and 


a treaty 
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aarcaty of peace was at: laſt. concluded on 
the following conditions: that Richard ſhould 
give his niece Blanche, of Carliſle, in mar- 
rage to Philip's eldeſt fon Lewis, with Gi- 
ſors, and twenty thouſand marks of filver, - 
as her portion; that all the other places, 
taken from Richard, ſhould be reſtored; 

that, as an indemnification. for Giſors, Phi- 

lip ſhould convey to the king of England 
the right of nomination to the archbiſhopric. 
of Tours; and that he ſhould. promiſe, upon 
cath, to aſſiſt Otho with all bh power a- 
gainſt his competitor, Philip of Suabia 3 
2 which he had no intention to per- 


Philip had always found his adva in 
the diſſenſions of the royal family of Eng- 
land; and, in order to ſow the ſeeds of diſ- 
cord between the king and his brother, he 
told Richard that John had privately courted, 
tus protection, and devoted himſelf entirely 
to the ſervice of France; and, as a proof of 
this aſſertion, produced a letter in John's 
own hand-writing, which he had probably 
received from that prince in the courſe of 
their former correſpondence. „ 

The warm and paſſionate are generally 
credulous. Richard believing the informa- 
tion, and fired with indignation at the 
ſuppaſed treachery of his brother, ordered 
all his lands to be ſequeſtered, without ex- 
Sa | am1inng 
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amining into the truth of the 7 
But John was not long in clearing himſalf 
from this injurious aſperſion. He was no 
ſooner informed of the charge, chan he ſent 
two knights to the court of France, to de- 
ſend his innocence either in court or com- 
bat. But neither Philip, nor any of his ba- 
rons, would venture to accept the challenge; | 
and Richard, convinced of John's innocence, 
re-admitted him into his favour, and treated 
him with greater confidence than he had 
ever done before; becauſe he had hitherto 
ſuſpected his fidelit „as appears from the 
expreſſion he uſed en he formerly pardon- 
ed him at the defire of his mother: I- 
* wiſh,” ſaid he, I may as eaſily forget 

«your: offence, as I am afraid you will for- 

get my pardon. !“ 

Aſter this reconciliation, Richard gir- 
ed into Guienne, to ſettle the affairs of that 
duchy, propoſing to return ſoon to another 
conference with the king of France, in or- 
der to ratify the articles of the treaty. , 

But an accident happened, in the mean 
time, which put an end to his life. Aymar, 
viſcount of Limoges, having ſeized a trea- 
ſure found by a peaſant in digging a field, 
the king of England: laid claim to it as lord 

ount of the country; and Aymar re- 
g to deliver it up, Richard aſſembled a 
body be 3 por inreſicd- the caſtle os 
Chalus, 


— 
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Chalus, in which he underſtood the treaſure 
was lodged. On the fourth day of the ſiege, 
as he rode ont to reconnoitre the place, 
armed only with a cuiraſs on his breaſt, and 
attended by Marcaddee, general of the Bra- 
bantins, he was ſhot in the ſhoulder with an 
arrow from a croſs-bow'; an inſtrument? 
which he himſelf had either invented; or at 
leaſt brought into uſe. An unſkilful ſur- 
n endeavouring to extract the weapon, 
mangled the fleſh in ſuch a manner, that a 


ngrene enſued. | $5". 
pen he found his end approaching, 
he made a will, in which he bequeath-" 
ed the kingdom of England, and alt 
his other dominions, with three-fourths of 
his treaſure, to his brother John; enjoining 
his attendants, at the ſame time, to ſwear 
fealty to him, and to put him in poſſeſſion 
of all his caſtles. The other fourth of his 
treaſure he diſtributed among his ſervants. 
and the poor; and his jewels he left to his 
nephew Otho, emperor of Germany. t 

The archbiſhop of Rouen, who ated as 
his confeſſor, exhorted him to put away his 
three daughters. Daughters!” replied the 
king. why you know I have none.“ 
«© Yes,” ſaid the prelate, you ha 
three; Pride, Covetouſneſs, and Luxury. 
«© Then,“ ſaid Richard, that I may be- 
„ ſtow them where I know they will be: 
#9 % cheriſh- 


4 
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„ cheriſhed, I diſpoſe of my pride to the 
_ *© Knights-Templars, my covetouſneſs to the 

«© Ciſternans; and my luxury ta the Pre- 
% lates: ö 

The caſtle of Chalus being ukes, he or- 
dered Bertram de Goutdoa, who had ſhot 
the arrow, to be brought into his preſence. 
| Hertrar being come, What harm,“ ſaid 
the king. did I ever do thee, that thou 
4 ſhouldſt kill me?“ The other replied, 
with great courage and es, -o *« You 
* killed, with your own hand, my. father 
ce and two of my brothers, and you like- 
«« wiſe deſigned A kill me. You may now 
s<'fatiate your revenge. I ſhould chearfully - 
«© ſuffer all the torments that can be infſidt- 
ed, were I but ſure of having delivered 
the world of a 8 who filled it wick 
blood and carnage.“ 

This bold an ſpirited anſwer ſtruck 
Richard with remorſe, and made a deeper 
impreſſion upon his mind than all the ad- 
monitions of his ghoſtly director. He or- 
dered the priſoner to be preſented with one 
hundred ſhillings, and ſet at liberty; but 
Marcaddee, like a true ruffian, commanded 
him to be flead alive. 

The king having ſettled the concerns of 
his ſoul, and given directions about his ſu- 
neral; expired on the ſixth of April, in the 
E ee age, ao CG 
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of his reign, leaving no legitimate iſſue, 
- and indy wa b er Philip, to 
whom he had given the caſtle and honour of 
Cognac in Guenne, and who revetged his 
father's death by laying the viſcaant of 
Limoges. Richard's brain and bowels; in 
 confequence of his own orders, were interred 
in the abbey of St. Sauveur de Charroux, in 
Poitou ; his heart, which appeared af à ſur- 
prizing magnitude, was depoſited in a filver 
ſhrine, in the cathedral of Roien ; and his 
body was buried at the feet of his father, 
in the church of Fontevrault.*®  _ - 
Such was Ba death 7 Richard I. who, 
in perſonal bravery and military proweſs 
| I Ä 
equalled the, moſt renowned of thoſe heroes, 
who have lived in more ancient or more 
modern times. He was tall, ſtrong, and 
= Upon his coffin were inſcribed, in golden letters, 
the fix following verſes, ſpecifying bis - greateſt and 
moſt glorious atchievements; fuch as his victory over 
the Sicilians z his conqueſt of Cyprus; the finking of 
the great carrack of the Saracens ; the taking of the 
Babylonian caravan; and the defending of Joppa a- 
gainſt the infidels, a | 5 
Seribitur hoc tumulo, Rex auree, laus tua, tota 
Aurea, materia. conveniente notd. | 8 
aus tua prima fuit Siculi, Cyprus altera, Droms 
Tertia, Carvana quarta, ſuprema Joppe. 8 
Suppreſſi Siculi, Cyprus peſſundata, Dromg 
{  Merſus, Caryana capta, retenta Joppe, 
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well- tioned: * His arms were longs 
his eyes blue, and full of vivacity. His 
hair was of a yellowiſh colour ; his counte- 
nance fair, : and comely; and his air was 
grand, noble, and ſuch as became a king. 
He was endued with a underſtanding, 
great penetration and depth of thought, a 
clear —— a ſolid judgment, and ſuch a 
fund of manly. eloquence; that an - ancient 
hiſtorian eompares him to Ulyſſes in the art 
of perſuaſion. He was poſſeſſed of a ready 
wit, and was admired: for his talent at re- 
partee; and thougk natutally grave and ſe- 
rious in his outward tment, yet in his 
vate converſation he was extremely: frank 
| facetious, and treated his:cdurtiers with 
great:famhiarity.t oo Comp 0 kt oils 
Of his courage and ability in war, the 
great and glorious achievements he perform - 
ed, as well in Europe as in Afia, which 
have been recorded in the hiſtory of, his 
life, will ever -remain eternal monuments. 
The Saracens: ſtilled their children with the 
terror of his name; and Saladine, who was 
à great and a good prince, admired his valour 
to ſuch a degree, that, immediately after he 
had been defeated by Richard, in the plains 
of . Joppa, he ſent him 4 couple of fine 
Arabian horſes, as a mark of his eſteem. ; a 
compliment which reflects equal honour 
upon the giver and the — = 
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which Richard returned with magniſicent 
preſents. ix wh e e N 

The warmth of Richard's temper, and 
che fire of his genius, frequently led him to 


purſue ſuch meaſures as have given occaſion. 


for malevolent writers to brand his memory 


with the odious imputation of cruelty ; but 


a man's character 7. not ſutely to be 
eſtimated by thoſe actions which are the 
effect of paſſion. and reſentment ; but by 
ſuch only as are performed with coolneſs 
and eliberation : and it is impoſſible to 


28 a ſingle inſtance in the whole of 


ichard's life, in Which he can be ſaid to 


have been deliberately cruel. 


Indeed, as he was remarkable for his pro- 


bity and integrity himſelf, he reſented, with 
a becoming indignation, che breaches of 
honour in others; and whenever he was de- 


ceived by the treachery, or wrotged by the 
injuſtice of his enemies, he employed ſuch , 
means for procuring redreſs, as the impar- 


tial will call juſt, and the invidious will 
term ſevere ; but no ſooner had he obtained 
that redreſs, and reduced his enemies to 


- 


- 


* 


ſubmiſſion, than, he acted with that genero- 


lity and condeſcenfion which ever characte- 
rizes a great and a noble mind: witneſs the 
frankne(s with which he pardoned his bro- 


ther John, after a ſeries of ingratitude, tre- 
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chery, - 
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with which he renewed. his truces with the 
king of France, as ſoon as he had recovered 
the places which had been wreſted from him 
by perfidy and injuſtice, and when he had 
it in his power to puniſh his adverſary, by 
invading and ſeizing his territories : wit- 
neſs, finally, the unparallelled greatneſs of 
ſoul with which he forgave the authour of 
his death, and even ordered him to be re- 
warded for acting like a brave ſoldier. 

As to, the charge of avarice, which ſome 
writers bring againſt him, it is equally falſe 
and proundlefs. He was leg was to 
ra up his money, Hike a covetous miſer ; 
but expended it with great liberality, if not 
with profuſion, It is true, the people were 
loaded with heavy taxes during his reign ; 
but theſe taxes were equally Yeavy. in the 
reigns. of ſome of his e and even 
the money ariſing from thence, was em- 
ployed in defraying the expences of a war, 
which, however ridiculous it may appear in 
modern times, was certainly held Jaudable 
and praiſe-worthy at that period, In a word, 
thoſe who are mbſt forward in blaming his 
conduct, muſt allow, that, had he enjoyed 
a longer life, Philip would neither have ac- 
5 the title of agu, which he after- 
wards obtained on account of augmenting his 
85 EN territories 
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chery,” and rebellion : witheſs the readineſs | 
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territories by conqueſt ; nor would England 
havg ſuffered thoſe diſgraces and misfor- 
tanes, in which ſhe was involved in the 
reign of his ſucceſſour. 


JOHN, ſurnamed LAc kL AND. 
F 

FHO UGH Richard had bequeathed 
| his. dominions to his brother, to the 
excluſion of the heir of blood, John's right 
to the crown was not, by that means, ren- 
dered inconteſtable. 27 

How abſolute ſoever a prince may be in 
his life-time, his power generally dies with 
him, and his Will is no farther regarded, 
than as it is conſiſtent wich the laws of 
the land, or is fupported by a military 
force. n B | 

Tn determining the point of ſucceſſion to 
Richard's domintons,- two queſtions occured 
to be ſolved, neither of them eaſy to be de- 
cided. The firſt was, whether, according 
to law, Arthur duke of Bretagne, as repre- | 
ſenting his father Geoffry, elder brother to 
John, had not a better right to the crown 
than his uncle John, who was one degree 
nearer, | The eg was, whether, in caſe 

4 * 5 2 1 
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the laws favoured the nephew, Richard had 
. power to diſpoſe of his dominions at plea- 
1ure 2 | 


Theſe- queſtions were the more difficult 
to be ſolved, as the laws of England and 
Normandy were extremely different; and as 
eren in England there was no exprefs law 
conterning the ſucceſſion to the throne, by 
which the kings were either allowed or de- 
Harred the privilege of diſpoſing of it ac- 

cording to their pleaſure. = + 33 

Beſides, if, for want of ſuch a law, the 
Engliſh hiſtory had been ſearched for prece- - 
dents, that method would not have removed 
, the difficulty. From the time of William 
the conqueror, to the period of which we 
are now ſpeaking, there had been no law 
made with regard to the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion. 8 > | | | 4 
True it is, during the reigns of the Saxon 
Princes, many examples might have been 
een where the right of the heir of 
blood had been preferred; but others might 
likewiſe be ſhewn, where it had been ſome- 
times violated ; ſo that no certain concluſion 
could. be drawn from theſe contradictory 
premiſſes. Add to this, that it was now 
above an hundred years fince the Saxon 
laws were aboliſhed, or, at leaſt, altered 
by the introduction of the Normanic cuf- 
toms. | 2 

Hence 
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Hence it appears, that the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ment in John's favour was, that, as there 
was no expreſs law concerning the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown, his title was as good as 
his nephew's, and had moreover this addi- 
tional advantage, that it was confirmed by 
the will of his brother. But it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, on the other hand, that in almoſt 
-all the provinces poſſeſſed by the Engliſh in 
France, the right of ſucceſſion in the lineal 
deſcent was generally eſtabliſhed. 

From all theſe particulars it ſeems to fol- 
low, that, had this matter been © ſubmitted 
to the determination of a court of juſtice, or 
of a general aſſembly of the ſtates, it would 
have been attended with great and almoſt 
inſuperable difficulties. But John was too 
prodent to put the ſucceſs of his cauſe upon 
uch a tedious and uncertain iſſue. Regard- 

| leſs of the cavils raiſed by the captious, or 
of the ſcruples entertained by men of a ten- 
der conſcience, he firmly believed his right 
to be good, and therefore reſolved to main- 
tain it againſt all oppoſition. 

Accordingly, he immediately diſpatched 
Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Wil- 
ham Mareſchall, afterwards earl of Pembroke, 
into England, to concert meaſures with 
queen Eleanor, and Geoffry Fitz-piers, the 
chief juſticiary, in order to ſupport his in- 


tereſt, - 
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Though Eleanor's affection may be ſup- 
poſed to have been equally divided be- 
tween her ſon and grandſon ; there was & 
private reaſon that effectually turned the 
ſcale in John's favour. Had Arthur ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne, his mother Conſtance 
would naturally have had a ſhare in the 
government; and therefore Eleanor, who 
was remarkably ambitious, and could not 
bear the thoughts of being eclipſed by her 
own daughter-in-law, warmly eſpouſed the 
cauſe of her ſon, under whoſe adminiſtra- 
tion ſhe expected to enjoy a conſiderable 
influence. ED | 
Theſe four perſons exerted themſelves ſo 
effectually in Jobn's behalf, that they ſoon 
engaged the greateſt part of the nation in 
his intereſt, They exacted an oath of 
fealty in his favour from all citizens, 
burghers, corporations, and military tenants 
of the crown. Some of the prelates and 
nobility, indeed, refuſed to comply with 
this meaſure, and retired * to their caſtles, 
which they fortified, as if they had intend- 
ed to maintain their independency, and 
difown the authority of the count of Mor- 
taign. This ſtep they ſeemed to have tak- 
en from an apprehenſion, that if John 
ſhould aſcend: the throne of England, he 
would not fail to wreak his vengance on 
them for oppoſing his treaſonable prac. 
tices, 


VVV 
tices, when he had formerly attempted to 
ſeize the crown during his brother's cap- 
uUvity. 2 | 

But Hubert and his colleagues having 
ſummoned them to an aſſembly at North- 
ampton, and aſſured them of John's gene- 
roſity and muniſicence, which were proved 
by the- grants. of manors, wardſhips and 
* beneficial offices, they were, at length, pre- 
vailed upon to follow the example of the 
reſt of the nation, and to take an oath of 
fealty to him, on certain conditions, which 
they ſtipulated for their own ſecurity. 

At the ſame time, they perſuaded Da- 
vid, earl of Huntington, to pacify his bro- 
ther William, king of Scotland, whoſe 
ambaſſadors they had ſtopped in their way 
to gn, with a demand of Northumber- 
land and Cumberland. They defired Da- 
vid to acquaint him that, though they 
could not allow his deputies to paſs, be- 
fore he had taken an oath of fealty to 
the new king, they would employ their 
utmoſt endeavours, in order to procure 
him fatisfation, if he would promiſe to 
raiſe no diſturbances in the kingdom till 
John's arrival. | | | 

Amidſt this general diſpoſition in John's 
favour, it was not to be expected, that 
any conſiderable party could be formed in 
England in behalf of prince Arthur, who 


* 
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was but in the eleventh year of his age, 
and had never been in the iſland. "as 
He lived under the tuition of his mo- 


ther Conſtance, a weak, paſſionate, and in- 


diſcreet woman, who, by her imprudent 
conduct, had forfeited the eſteem of every 
one that might have befriended her fami- 
ly. She was. ſo ſtrongly ſuſpected of an 
intrigue with prince John, who was con- 
tinually in her company, that her huſband, 
Ralph, earl of Cheſter, obtained a divorce 
from her on that account ; after which ſhe 
married a younger brother of the viſcount 
de Thouars. 1 

But though nobody would eſpouſe the 
cauſe of prince Arthur in England, he met 
with ſome friends in Richard's foreign do- 
minions. Thomas de Furnes delivered to 
him the caſtle and town of Angers, of 
which he was governour. . The prelates 
and nobility of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, 
declared, they would adhere to the cuf- 
toms and conſtitution of thoſe countries, by 
which the ſon of the elder brother ought 
to ſucceed to that inheritance which the 
father would have enjoyed, had he ſur- 
vived ; they therefore acknowledged Ar- 
thur as their liege lord, and, by a ſolemn 
act of their aſſembly, eſtabliſhed him in 
the poſſeſſion of the government. Conſtance 


hoping to maintain her ſon's right, by the 


ce 
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aſliſtance of the king of France, put him 
under the protection, of that monarch, 
who garriſoned all his towns and caſtles, 
ſent the young king to Paris to be edu- 


cated with his fon Lewis, and, regardleſs 
of the truce which had been concluded 
before Richard's death, invaded Norman- 
dy, which he ravaged with fire and ſword. ” 
Mean while, John had repaired to Chi- 
non, where Robert de Turnham put him 
in poſſeſſion of his brother's Nenn to- 

ether with all the fortreſſes in his cuſtody. 
fle then advanced to Le Mans, which, to- 
gether with the caſtle he took, and diſman- 
tled, and carried off the inhabitants pri- 
ſoners, in order to ſtrike terrour into all 
thoſe who had acknowledged Arthur's au- 
thority. After this exploit, he returned to 
Rowen, where, on the twenty-fifth of A- 
pril, he was inveſted with the ſword and 
ducal coronet of Normandy by the archbi- 
ſhop of that city, who adminiftered to 
* the oath uſually taken on ſuch occa-* 

ons. 

Having thus eſtabliſhed himſelf in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of his brother's foreign domi- 
nions, and underſtanding that the way was 
axon for his acceſſion to the throne of 

ngland, he immediately embarked for that 
country ; and landing at Shoreham on the 

1 _ twenty- 
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twenty-fifth of March, proceeded directly 
to London. 1447 8 ys 
On the twenty-ſeventh of the fame 
month, he was crowned at Weſtminſter 
by Hubert, in preſence of all the prelate 
bots, and barons of the kingdom, an 
took the uſual oath to maintaia the peace 
of the church and the people; to reſtrain 
all men from the commiſſion of rapine 
and other iniquities; and to obſerve equity 
and mercy in all his deciſions, 8 
As John had aſcended the throne, not 
the right of blood, but by the intereſt an 
good offices of his friends, he took care 
to reward their fidelity and ſervice. Im- 
mediately after the coronation, he beſtow- 
ed the poſt of chancellor on archbiſhop 
Hubert: William Mareſchal, Geoffry Fitz- 
piers, and William de Ferrers were cre- 
ated earls, the firſt of Pembroke, the ſe- 
cond of Eſſex, and the laſt of Derby: Ro- 
ger de Lacy was gratified with the caſtle 
and honour of Pontefrat; and other ba- 
rons were favoured with the like marks of 
honour and advantage. dee "TER 
He did not comply ſo eafily with the 
demands of the king of Scotland. He 
amuſed his envoys with general promiſes of 


doing him juſtice, progided he would come to 


court; and in hopes of an interview with that 
monarch, he repaired to Nottingham. From 
thence he ſent the biſhop of Durham to 

f Berwick, 


1 


* 
* 
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Rerwick, to invite William to a conference ; 
but the Scottiſh king refuſing the invita- 
yon; and unwilling to truſt to the good 


ith of a prince, whom he probably con- 
ered as an uſurper, gave him to un- 
derſtand, that if his requeſt was not granted 
within, the ſpace of forty days, he would 
affert his claim by force of arms. In or- 
der, therefore, to ſecute the kingdom a- 
$ainſt the invaſions of the enemy, the 
counties of Northumberland and Cumber- 
land, with all their caftles, were commitred 
to the charge of William D'Eſtouteville, 
à baron of great power and influence in 
that part of the country. | 

Having thus ſettled the affairs of Eng- 
land, Jo n' went over to Normandy, and 
aſſembled an army at Roüen, to oppoſe the 
attempts of Philip, who propoſed .a truce, 
and both parties offered to hold a confe- 
rence for Fob an end to all their dif- 


ferences. John ſtill enjoyed the benefit, 
of thoſe alliances, which had been formed 
by his brother Richard. | 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, repaired to 
Rowen, and did homage to John for the 
continuance of his penſion. His example 
was followed by the other. French alhes, 
whom the late king had engaged in his in- 

reſt, to the number of fifteen counts or 
noblemen, who now viſited John, and up- 
* on 


/ 
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Queen Eleanor had, aſter the death of 
Richard, done homage to Philip, at Tours, 
for the duchy of Guienne, of which ſhe 
then took poſſeſſion, in conſequence of a 
previous agreement with her ſon John $20, 
this prince had, aſſumed the government of 
Normandy, without the conſent of the 
French king, and had never figuilies the 
leaſt intention of performing the duty of 
a vaſſal for that province. „ 

Philip was ſo highly incenſed at this af- 
front, that when the kings met near Gail- 


-lon_ to hold their conference, he behaved 


to John with great reſerve, and was very 


| unreaſonable in his demands, infiſting up- 


on the ceſſion of all the Vexin Normand 
to himſelf, and of all Guienne, Anjou, 
ouraine and Maine, to prince Arthur; 


conditions which the other rejected with 


contempt and indignation. John was oy 
ec 


more encouraged to behave in this ſpirit 


manner, as he placed great confidence in 
the fidelity of his French allies, and bad 
lately received. letters from his nephew 
Otho, defiring him not to make a preci- 
| | 2 pitate 


pitate peace with France, as his affairs be- 
od wales a more favourable” turn, and 

Mould ſoon be able to aſſiſt him with the 
whole force of the enipire. ee. 

But John ſeems to have depended too 
much upon the afſiflance of his allies, and 
dy that means loſt an opportunity which 
ke: could. never recover, of ſettling a firm 
peace, with Philip, if indeed a firm peace 
could poſſibly have been made with a prince, 
who never regarded his treaties further, than 
us they tallied with his humour or his in- 
re ee ator td IT 
Philip was now involved” in great. diffi« 
eulties, in conſequence of 'a- quarrel with 
the ſee of Rome, and would have beeri 
ohliged to accept of almoſt any terms. He 
had lately gained ſome triflir advantages 
over Baldwin, count of Flanders; and, in 
a ſkirmiſh near Lens, had taken Philip 
count of Namur, Baldwin's brother, with 
Peter de Douay, and Peter de Corbeil, bi- 
mop elect of Cambray, priſoners. This 
laſt had been preceptor to pope Innocent, 
who infiſted on his releaſe; but Philip res 
fuſed to comply with his requeſt, becauſe 
His Holineſs had not interpoſed in behalf 
of the biſhop of Beauvais, who ſtill re- 
mained a priſoner in Normandy. Peter of 
Capua; the pope's legate, laid France un- 
der an interdict, and in order to ſhew his 
Yor. VIII. O impar- 
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impartiality, he fulminated the fame 'fens 
tence . againſt Normandy, until both prev 
lates ' hould be ſet at liberty, which Was 
no ſooner n chan the cenſure: Was re- 
moved. 

But Philip was daily threatened. wich 
another ſentence of this kind, and even of 
ex communication, on account of his di- 
vorce from the prineeſs of Denmark, and 
bis _ gent 4 with Mary, daugh- 
ter duke of ; Meranie; 
— were both declared null, though 
Mary had born him a daughter, and was 
now pregnant With a ſon, who was named 
Philip, and was afterwards legitimated by 
his father. Innocent ordered him to put 
away this: ' princeſs, and take back Inge- 

on- pain of being excommunicated, 
and having bis kingdom laid under an f in 
verdict. 

Philip, annie! to comply with: than in- 
junction of his holineſs, employed all his 
art and influence to ward off the intended 
blow; but Innocent, who was a man of 
great ſpirit and reſolution, finding all o- 
ther expedients ineffectual, at laſt pronounc- 
ed an interdict againſt the kingdom of 
France, in a council aſſembled for that pur- 
poſe at Vienne in Dauphine. 

Philip, provoked at this cenſure, exerted 
his utmoſt efforts to prevent its * 


- 
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Rf and treated thoſe who obeyed, it with 
ſeverity ; but, in Ne all his en- 
eavours, it produced ſuch a commotion in 
the kingdom, that he began to be appre- 
henfive of an excommunication, and there- 
fore, in compliance with the pope's order, 
he renoanced his latter marriage, and took 
Ingebarga again to wife, in a public coun- 
cil held at Nefle, by the cardinals of 
Oftia and St. Paul, who were delegated by 
his holineſs for compromiſing the matter. 
The conference between the kings hav- 
ing proved ineffectual, Philip invaded Nor- 
mandy and reduced Conches; and then 
marching into Le Maine, took and demo- 
liſhed Ballon, one of the ſtrongeſt fort- 
reſles' in that country, William de Roches, 
| Hereditary ſeneſchaf of Le Maine, and 8. 
neral of Arthur's forces, complained of this 
_ demolition as an injury done to the young 
priace. Philip ſoar . that he would act 
according to his own judgment, and not by 
the 2 of either Arthur or his ſe- 
neſchal, and immediately advanced to the 
fiege. of Lavardin. 4: "Ip | 900 
William, apprehending that this fort might 
be treated in the ſame manner, and plain- 
ly perceiving that Philip conſulted only his 
oun intereſt, reſolved, if poſſible, to effect 
an accommodation between Arthur and hie 
uncle. For this purpoſe he made propoſals 
- | 2 tO 
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0 John, h was ſo well pleaſed: with 
the overture, that he marched to the relief 
of Lavardin, and obliged the French king 
to raiſe the ſiege, and evacuate the whole 
eountry of Le Maine, At the ſame time, 
William had found means to conduct Ar- 
thur from Paris to Le Maine, of which . 
he was governour; aud, in concert wich 
the young prince and . his mother Con- 
tance, he 3 up the place to the king 
of England. 1 0 1 LU 
8 who was by no means rematk- 
able for a ſcrupulous obſervance of bis 
promiſe, had no ſooner got his nephew: 
and his ſiſter-in-law in his power, than he 
ſent for Aimery, viſcount of Thouars, and 
compelled him to give up the caſtle of 
Chinon, and reſign his poſt of ſeneſchal 
of Anjou. A ſtep ſo contrary to the ſpi- 
rit and terms of the agreement could not 
fail to alarm Conſtance, who, hearing that 
John intended to ſeize the perſon of Ar- 
thur, retired in the night with her ſon, 
the viſcount de Thouars, and a great num- 
ber of adherents, and repaired immediate 
hy to Angers, where ſhe was ſoon after mar- 
ried to Guy, the viſcount's brother 
Mean while, Peter of Capua, the pope's 
ate, exerted his utmoſt endeavours to 
ctuate a ſolid peace between France and 
England, and as a previous ſtep, om 
val 


| 
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led upon the two monarchs to agree to 
ſuſpenſion of arms till the feaſt. of St. 
Hilary following. This interval Philip em- 
ployed in diflolving the formidable alli- 
ance- between the Fig of England and 
the French nobility; and his endeavourg 
were ſoon crowned with ſucceſs. | 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, the moſt 
owerful of the French confederates, had 
d a deſign of going on an expedition 
to Paleſtine ;-an enterprize which he could 
not undertake, until he ſhould have con- 
cluded a peace with Philip. Accordingly, 
by the mediation of the counteſs of Paris; 
Kxeconciliation was effected; and the o- 
ther members of the confederacy, deſpair. 
ing of ſucceſs, made their ſubmiſſion to 


Philip. 

| is deſection gave a terrible blow ta 
the proſpects of the king of England, 
who being further influenced by the ad- 
vice of his mother Eleanor, and the dread 
he had of his nephew. Arthur, reſolved; 
at any rate, to conclude a * with 
Philip; and this monarch, er the ter- 
rour of an interdict, was as deſirous of 4 : 
pacification. 

Both princes being thus Een dif: 
poſed, they could hardly fail of coming 
to an agreement; and accordingly, in a 
9 between Gaillon and Andely, a 
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peace was concluded on the following con- 
ditions: that Eyrenx ſhould. be ceded to 
Philip, and the boundaries of France 
Normandy be fixed between that city 
and Neubourg : that the fortifications. of 
Portes and Landes : ſhould. be demoliſhed, 
ſo that there ſhould be no caſtles left be- 
tween Gamaches and. Andely : that John 
ſhould give his niece Blanche, daughter 
of Alfonſo VIII. king of Caſtile, to Lewis, 
prince of France, together with Vſſadun, 
Graſſay, and Chateauroux as her portion; 
that all the fiefs he claimed in Berry ſhould 
be immediately put into the hands of 
Lewis, who ſhould enjoy them during his 
life, whether the marriage ſhould or ſhould 
not take effect; but failing iſſue by Blanche, 
they ſhould revert to John or his hews, 
at the death of Lewis: that if Jour 

$ 


ſhould die without children, the fie * 
Hugh de Gournay, and: of the counts 
Aumale and Perche, ſhould fall to Lewis; 
and the king of England ſhould: hold of 
the crown of France, all the dominions on 
the continent poſſeſſed by Henry II. and 
Richard, except the Vexin Normand, and 
the above-mentioned alienations: that he 
ſhould pay to Philip twenty thouſand marks 
for his relief and the fiefs of, Brittany, for 
which duchy Arthur ſhould do domage to 
John, who... ſhould grant. no aid to his 
8. 4 N C of nephew 
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nephew Otho, either in troops or money; 
without che conſent of Philip. The counts 
of Flanders, Boulogne, and Engouleſme, 
with che viſcount of Limoges, were in- 
cluded in this treaty, which was guaranteed 
by moſt of the nobility of France, England, 
and Normandy, who ſwore to take arms. 
againſt that prince who ſhould firſt infringe 
the articles of agreement. | 
Such were the conditions of this peace, 
by which the king of England not only re- 
nounced his French alliance, but even de- 
ſerted the cauſe of his nephew Otho, with- 
out reaping any other advantage than a 
bare promiſe from Philip, that he would 
abandon the intereſt of Arthur, It is even 
ſuggeſted, by an ancient hiſtorian, that in 
the contract of marriage there was a fecret 
article, by which John engaged, that, if he 
ſhould die without iſſue, he would bequeath 
all his foreign dominions to Lewis: a hand: 
ſome legacy truly! and fully ſufficient to 
detach the French monarch from the inte- 
reſts of Arthur! but a legacy which, in all 
probability, the nobility of thoſe provinces 
would neither have allowed the one to give, 
nor the other to receive. n 
Immediately after the concluſion of the 
treaty, Eleanor, notwithſtanding her ad- 
vanced age, ſet out for Caſtile, and having 
genduRted Blanche as far as Fontevrault, 
1 com- 
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committed her tq the care of Elias, arch - 
biſhop of Bourdeaux, who attended her to 
*Roiien ; and, on the twenty fifth of Mn 
ſhe was married to Lewis at Portmort, near 
Andely, in the Norman territories ; it. he- 
ing impoſſible to perform the ceremony in 
France, which ſtill lay under an interdict. 
Alfter the ſolemnization of the nuptials, the 
ung princeſs was conveyed to Paris for 
s education, as her huſband was but in 
the thirteenth year of his age, and ſhe ſtill 
Jn: John ſwore fealty to Philip, as 
rd paramount of Normandy; and Arthur 
did homage to his uncle, for the Wan of | 
Bretagne. 
In the interval between the agreement 
and the ratification of the treaty, John had 
come over to England, in order to raiſe 
money for fulfilling his engagements with 
Philip. For this purpoſe he laid a tax of 
three ſhillings a hyde upon all the land in 
the kingdom; a ſtep which he probably 
took by his So authority, in as much as 
Geoffry, archbiſhop of York, would not al- 
low it to be levied upon any of his tenants, 
which it is not probable he would have ven- 
tured to do, had the tax been impoſed by | 
the great council of the nation., . | 
John, however, found means to procure 
the ſum he wanted, and immediately return- 
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ed to "Normandy, from whence, after the 


ratification of the treaty, he repaired. into 


Guienne, where he received the homage of 
Aimery, viſcount de Thouars, whom Ele- 
anor had gained over to his intereſt; and an 
oath of fealty, from the counts of Thou- 
louſe, Engouleſme, La Marche, Limoges, 
and all the barons of the country. i 
But his right to Guienne was ſtrongly 
conteſted by his nephew Otho, who laid: 
claim as well to this duchy as to the earl- 
dom of York, by virtue of a grant from the 
late king; and, as he was highly incenſed 
at che peace which John had concluded with 
France, he ſent his brother Henry, duke of. 
Saxony, to demand poſſeſſion of thoſe fies, 


and of the legacy bequeathed to him by,. 


Richard. * Ages 
Both theſe: demands were rejected by 
John, who, upon this occaſion, made uſe of 
z jeſuitical artifice, which he had probably 


learned from his French ally. He pretend- 


ed that he could not comply with Otho's 
requeſts,” as he had bound himſelf by an 
oath” not to affiſt him either with money, 
jewels, lands, or forces : an excellent ſub- 
terfuge truly! as if a man, forſooth, by 


ſweating that he will not pay his debts, 
could thereby free himſelf from all obliga- 


tions to ſatisfy his creditors ! 
John 
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John was frequently hurried by the vio- 
lence of his, paſhons, into ſuch meaſutes as 
were productive of infinite miſchief, both to 
himſelf and his kingdom. He had now 
| lived ten years with his firſt wife Iſabel, 
1 of Robert earl of Glouce- 
er, natural brother of Maude the empreſs. 
But as ſhe had brought him no children, he 
reſolved to procure a divorce from her, ei- 
ther on account of her barrenneſs or con- 
ſanguinity ; and, in purſuance of this reſo- 
lation, he had fent the biſhop of Liſieux, 
and three Engliſh noblemen, as his am- 
baſſadours, to demand the daughter of the 
king of Portugal in marriage. JS 22 
Theſe deputies had actually reached the 
court of Portugal, and met with a very fa- 
vourable reception; when an incident hap- 
ned that rendered all their- negociations 
ineffectual. Iſabel, daughter of Aymar Ta- 
illefer, count of Engouleſme, had been affi- 
anced to Hugh Le Brun, count of La 
Marche; and John happening to ſee the 
young lady, on his expedition into Gui- 
enne, demanded her in marriage of her fa- 
ther, who, expecting great advantages from 
ſach an intimate connexion with his:lord and 
ſovereign, readily conſented to the match, 
and found means to convey his daughter to 
Engouleſme. The concluſion of the mar- 
riage was as ſudden, as the courtſhip 2 
n 
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been ſhort. John immediately procured a 
ſentence of divorce, from the archbiſnop of 
Bourdeaux, aſſiſted by the biſhops of Poi- 
tiers and Saintes ; and, in a few days after, 
was married to Iſabel at Engouleſme. + 
This imprudent and precipitate meaſure 
was the occaſion of much miſchief, and ex- 
poſed John to the hatred and reſentment of 
many enemies. The king of Portugal con- 
ſidered it as an unpardonable affront offered 
to bis daughter, and, in the firſt tranſport 
of his rage, could hardly be reſtrained from 
violating the ſacred character of the ambaſ- 
ſadors. The pope was highly incenſed at 
a match, founded upon à divorce, which 
he had not been ſolicited to confirm: and 
the count of La Marche, who had ſuffered 
the greateſt injury, in being thus cruelly 
robbed of a. princeſs whom he tenderly 
loved, was inflamed with ſuch a ſpirit of 
reſentment, that he wowed to be revenged 
upon the king of England, whom, indeed, 
he had many opportunities of annoying in 
the ſe quel. . Tis 
John, in his return from this expedition, 
viſited Angers, where he exacted one hun- 
dred and fifty hoſtages. from the citizens, as 
a ſecurity for their good behaviour; and 
then repairing to England, with his fair 
bride, was, on the eighth of October, 
crowned, at Weſtminſter, by Hubert, arch- 
Finn the biſhop 
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biſhop of Canterbury. This prelate ha 
lately. held a "949; Weſtminſter, nat- 
withſtanding the prohibition of the juſtici- 
ary, and enacted ſeveral canons ſor the re- 
formation of abuſes which had crept into 
the adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
and particularly for preventing | thoſe op- 
preſſions which were uſually committed by 
prelates, archdeacons, and rural deans, in 
making their viſitations with too great a 
number of attendants, and preſuming to 
levy talliages, and other exactions, 
the inferior clergy. g. 
Each of theſe new regulations, concluded 
with a falvo of the honour and privileges of 
the church of Rome; a form to which there 
is no parallel to be found in the decrees of 
any-Engtiſh council, either before or after 
this period, and which Hubert probably in- 
troduced in order to ingratiate himſelf with 
pope Innocent, from whom he wanted to 
procure a renewal of his legatine autho- 
my"; nr. 1 d 
This pontiff was a man of great reſolu 
tion and abilities, and extremely well qua- 
lified for extending the privileges of the 
church of Rome. After having inflamed 
the zeal of the people, by the ſermons of 
His emiſſaries; he impoſed a tax of the for- 
tieth part of all eccleſiaſtical revenues in 
Italy, Sclavonia, Germany, France, 1 


Britiſh iſles, to defray the charges of a new 
cruſade, to be undertaken againſt the Sara- 
cens ; and ſent one Philip, a Roman notary, 
to collect the money in England. 
While he thus exerciſed his authority 
over the clergy, he did not fail to exhort 
the laity to make a yoluntary contribution 
for the ſame pious and laudable purpoſe. 
The king of France levied the ſame tax in 
all kis dominions ; and John not only gave 
the jortieth part of his revenue for one year, 
but like wiſe authorized the ſame collection 
to be made from all the barons, military 
tenants, and  freeholders, throughout the 
kingdom. _ | 1 
Ihe ceremony of the queen's coronation 
was no ſooner performed, than John ſent a 
{ſplendid embaſly, compoſed of the biſhop, 
of Durham, the earls of Norfolk, Hereford, 
and Huntington, and other honourable per- 
ſons, to invite the king of Scotland to his 
court at Lincoln, where he propoſed to re- 
ceive his homage. 
William thought proper to obey the ſum- 
mons, and, repairing with Roland, lord of 
Galloway; to the place appointed, did hom- 
age to John in public, upon Brehill ; ſwear-- 
ing,” on the croſs of archbiſhop Hubert, that, 
he would be his liegeman, and bear faith, 
to him of life, limb, and tefrene honour, 


* 


againſt all men; and that, ſaving * 
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of his own crown, he would keep peace with 
him and his kingdom. This homage was 
probably paid for the counties of Lothian 
and Galloway, which had formerly held of 
the Cumbrian kingdom, as William, at this 
time, poſſeſſed no fiefs in England: for his 
claim to the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, was not 
yet admitted ; but the confideration of that 
affair was, to his great chagrin and diſap- 
ointment, deferred to the Whitſuntide fol- 
wing. 
John having kept his Chriſtmas at Guild- 
ford, with great magnificence, ſet out on a 
rogreſs through the northern counties, and 
in his way through York he had an inter- 
view with his natural brother Geoffry, with' 
whom he happily compromiſed all his dif- 
ferences. From thence he returned to Can- 
terbury, where, on the feſtival of Eaſter,“ 
According to the cuſtom of the ancient 
Kings, he and his queen were crowned in 
the cathedral, by Hubert, aſſiſted by the 
biſhops of Dublin, London, Rocheſter, Ely, 
and Norwich. | 
While John was thus revelling in the de- 
lights of his new marriage, the bad effects 
of that alliance began to appear in Guienne, 
where an infarredtion was raiſed by the 
eount of La Marche, and his brother -7e-o 
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de Y@adun, who, in right of his wife Alice, 
was poſſeſſed of the county of Eu in Nor- 
mandy. John, informed of theſe commo- 
tions, diſpatched orders to Guerin de Gla- 
pion;  ſeneſchal of Normandy, to invade 
Ralf's territories, and beſiege the caſtle of 
Driencourt, The place was accordingly in- 
veſted ; but the ſiege was ſoon raiſed by the 
king of France, who marched to its relief 
with a numerous army. | ; 
John finding that his own preſence would 
be neceſſary to ſuppreſs ihels diſturbances, 
ſummoned the earls and barons.of England 
to meet him at Portſmouth, well provided 
with arms and horſes, to ſerve him on the 
continent; but the nobility, though con- 
ſcious of their obligation to attend their 
ſovereign in all bis wars with foreign po- 
tentates, were nevertheleſs unwilling to put 
themſelves to ſo much trouble and expence, 
on every trifling occaſion; and as they 
underſtood the preſent | commotion . was, 
only a- petty inſurrection, raiſed by ſome 
_ diſcontented barons, they abſolutely refuſed. 
to obey his orders, unleſs be would reſtore 
their ancient rights. | 
John, alarmed at this ſpirited reſolution 
of his barons, commanded them to deliver 
up their caſtles. William de Albiny, the 
firſt nobleman to whom he made this de- 
mand, compounded for his caſtle of Bel- 
1 P 2 voir, 
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voir, by giving his ſon as an hoſtage ; and 
the reſt, upon paying a ſcutage of two marks 
for every nights ce, were excuſed from 
the expedition. John having diſpatched the 
earl of Pembroke and the conſtable of Che- 
ſter, with two hundred men at arms, to 
ſuppreſs the revolters abroad, and left Hu- 
bert de Burgh as guardian of the Welſh 
Marches, he and his queen embarked at 
Portſmouth, and, after a tedious and dan- 
gerous paſſage, landed ſafely in Nor- 
mandy. | | 
Soon after his arrival on the continent, 
he had a conference with Philip, near An- 
dely, where every thing was ſettled ſo much 
to their mutual ſatisfaction, that Philip in- 
vited the king of England to attend him to 
Paris; an invitation which the other readily 
accepted. f 2 
After having been entertained for ſeveral 
days, with great ſplendour and magnifi- 
cence, he returned to Chinon, where he 
was viſited by the queen dowager Berenga- 
ria, to whom he affipned, in lieu of bh 
dower, the revenue of the city of Bayeux 
and its dependencies, two caſtles in Anjou, 
and an annuity of a thouſand marks. 
He was now on the borders of Guienne, 
with an army ſufficient to have reduced the 
rebels to obedience ; but inſtead of march- 
ing againſt them'in perſon, he — to 
92 . | Ore 
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Normandy, and left Robert de Turnham to 
_"fabdue the revolters. eh ' 
- Theſe barons had complained tothe king 
of England, of the many injuries they fa 
fered from the cruelty and injuſtice of his 
officers, Who invaded their rights and privi- 
leges, and deprived them of their caſtles; 
but finding it impoſſible to obtain ſatisfac- 
tion from that quarter, they had, at laſt, 
applied to the king of France, as lord pa- 
ramount of their fiefs, deſiring him to take 
them under his protection, and procure 
them a redreſs of their grievances. b 
Philip had accordingly interpoſed in their 
behalf, and preſſed the Engliſh monarch to 
ive ſatisfaction to his barons ; and John 
ad promiſed to comply with his requeſt. 
But inſtead of proceeding according to the 
forms of law, and indulging the barons 
with a fair hearing,” he ſent amomg them a 
number of genteel bullies, remarkable for 
ſtrength and agility, who profeſſed them<-, 
ſelves: his champions, and offered to decide 
the quarrel in ſingle combat, according to 
the practice of the times. 7 # 
But this was only adding inſult. to in- 
juſtice. The count of La Marche, and his 
brother, rejected the challenge with diſ- 
dain,” becauſe theſe champions were not 
their, peers, and applied. again to the. king: 
of France, who a a very ſevere reproof 
4 1 3 121 
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to John, and inſiſted upon his doing juſtice 
to his vaſſals, otherwiſe he ſhould be oblig» 
ed to ſpouſe their quarrel in a mote * 
fectual manner. 
IJuohn declared that he bad hickerto d 
hindered by a multiplicity of bhuſineſs, from 
taking their complaints into conſideration ; 
that be would immediately hold a court at 
Angers, for the redreſs of their grievances 
and that if they would come to Loudun, 
they ſnould be furniſhed with letters of ſafe- 
conduct: but this promiſe, like his former, 
* ſill found various pretences to evade. 
Mean While, the ducheſs of Bretagne 
dying, Arthur repaired from Paris toRennes, 
in order to talte poſſeſßon of the duchy, 
and receive the homage of the nobi-. 
lity.“ This prince ſupported the com- 
plaints of the barons. of Guienne, and de- 
manded juſtice of Philip, with regard to 
his own rights, as well in that fief as in 
thoſe of Normandy and Anjou; and the 
king of France, now free from all diſputes 
with the court of Rome, and incenſed at 
the little regard which had been paid to his 
remonſtrances, actually prepared to ſupport 
the complainants by force of amm. 
John, alarmed at the ＋ of — 
diſpatched ambaſſagors to Philip, with the 
3 of im my a 
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| 1 Philip. threatened to begin hoſtilities 
immediately, unleſs he would deliver up the 
caſtles of Tilheres and Boutavant, as pledges 
af his ſincerity. The king of England a- 
reed to the condition, — a day was fixed 
ſurrendering theſe fortreſſes into- the 
hands of Philip ; ; but when that prince ap- 
—.— before them, the ora ſhot 
the gates [4 gms him, alle ging, they had 
not received any orders on the ſubject. 
"Philip, enraged at ſuch a ſeries of col - 
1 reſolved to commence hoſtilities with- 
out delay ; and John, in order to avert the 
danger, deſired a, conference in the. iſle of 
Gonlet, near Andely. At. this interview. 
Philip inſiſtod upon bis ceding to Arthur 
provinces that held of France, 
or. giving ſecurity that he would ſtand to 
the judgment of the French court, to which 
he had been. ſummoned, a. few days after 
the feſtival of Eaſter. - But John, whoſe: 
pride was equal ta his indolence, rejected 
the propoſal, and ſummoned prince, Arthar 
to come and do him Pas 1's tor the ery 
f Bretagne. 
Immediatel after the ws 0 6 Philip: 
laid fiege to Tillieres and Boutavant, both 
af Which he reduced; and having made 
himſelf maſter of Mortemar, Lions, Argueuil, 
and ſeveral other caſtles, he ſec down: before 
oC — on the river Epte, and: 
| reckoned 
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reckoned one of. the ſtrongeſt places on the 
frontiers of Normandy. This fortreſs" was 

| ſo ſtrong, both by art and nature, and de- 

fended * ſuch a numerous. garriſon; ſup- 
plied with great ſtore of proviſions; that 
there was no hopes of taking it by force; 
but Philip had recourſe to an expedient, 
which effectually anſwered his purpoſe. He 
broke down the banks of a large pool in 
the higher nd, and the water ruſhed 
down upon the wall of the caſtle, with ſuch 
an impetuous torrent, that the garriſon and 
inhabitants were obliged to conſult their 
ſafety by a precipitate flight. As ſoon as 
the water ſubſided, Philip took poſſeſſion of 
of the town, and conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon young Arthur, ' inveſting 
him at the ſame time in the duchies of 
Brittany, Guienne, and Anjou; and giving 
him his daughter Mary, yet an infant, in 
marriage. 54 2 h eee 

Arthur, elated with theſe marks of diſ- 
tinction, and deſirous of making his firſt 
eſſay in arms, was furniſhed by his fa- 
ther-in-law, with a ſum of money, and 
two hundred knights to attack Guienne; 
and the militia of Berry and Burgundy, 
were ordered to march to his aſſiſtance; 
but Arthur's ambition to ſignalize his 

weſs was ſo great, that he did not wait 
this reinforcement, - Receiving intelli- 
1894. 1 | 4 gencesg 
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Hence, as he paſſed through Poitou, that 
queen Eleanor was in the caſtle of Mire- 
leau, he marched thither, and took it by 
aflault, his grandmother retiring into a 
ah in -hopes of being relieved by her 

n. Wk ; 
John was no ſooner informed of the 
danger to which ſhe was expoſed, than o- 
vercoming, for once, the indolence of his 
nature, he marched to her aſſiſtance, at the 
head of his Brabantins, and ſarrounded 
Arthur's ſmall -body, before they were a- 
ware of his approach. They had not yet 
been joined by the French militia; but 
being reinforced by a ſmall party of Poite- 
vin ; Hed they were ſo confident of their 
own- bravery, - that they imprudently re- 
ſolved to engage the hardy Brabantins in 
the open plain. ha 
For this purpoſe, they drew out their 
forces, and attacked the enemy with great 
ſpirit and reſolution ; but, after a moſt ob- 
nate and bloody battle, they were obliged 
to yield to ſuperiour numbers, and were 
driven back to the caſtle, where prince 
Arthur himſelf, with the count of La 
Marche, Geoffry de Luſignan, Andrew de 
Chavigny, the viſcount of Chatillerault, 
Savory 40 Maubon, ſeveral other barons, 
and above two hundred knights were taken 
_ priſoners, Philip, informed of mam 

. ; 1 
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raiſed the fiege of Arques, and, in ordeg 
to ſupport the party of Arthur, march 
immediately to the Loire, where, having 
reduced the city of Tours, he ſet the houſes 
on fire, levelled the walls, and diſmantled 
the caſtle. - —*- COL + 
Had John known how to improve the 
late victory, he might have eſtabliſhed him- 
ſelf in the quiet poſſeſſion of all his do- 
minions, and acquired the character of ge- 
neroſity and equity, by his humane treat - 
ment of his captives. But cowards are 
always cruel, and generally imprudent. In- 
ſtead of purſuing ſuch a generous and no- 
ble conduct, he was guilty of a ſeries of 
cruelty and barbarity, that not only ex- 
ed him to the loſs of all his foreign domi- 
nions; but will ever ſtain his name with an 
eternal mark of infamy. All his priſoners, 
except-Arthur, the count of La Marche, and 
Geoffry de Luſignan, he ſent to England, 
where they were cloſe confined- to different 
caſtles, and no leſs than two and twenty of 
them were famiſhed to death. | T7: 
It is an old obſervation, that there is but 
a ſhort. interval between the ' impriſonment 
and the death of princes. Arthur was con- 
veyed to the caſtle of Falaiſe, where John 
is ſaid” to have viſited him in perſon, and 
endeavoured to detach him from the in- 
tereſts of France; but the young ues 
F inne 
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inſtead of complying with his requeſt, 
treated him with that contempt and dif. 
dain, which treachery and baſeneſs ſhould 
always receive from conſcious virtue. 

John could not bear to be thus inſulted 
by a ftripling and a captive. He was daily 
importuned by the king of France, and the 
barons of Brittany, to ſet him at liberty. 
He dreaded his talents, his title, and his 
revenge, and actuated by all theſe mo- 
tives, he reſolved to deprive him of his 
He is ſaid to have ſent an order to Hu- 
bert de Burgh, conſtable of Falaiſe, to 
put out his eyes, and render him inca-' 


pable of propagation ; but the conſtable re- 


fuſed to be the perpetrator of ſuch a hor- 


rid and barbarous deed; however, in or- 


der to appeaſe the reſentment of his maſ- 
ter, and diſpirit the friends of the youn 
ince, he gave out that Arthur was dead, 
and the bells tolled for him all over Nor- 
mandy *. | 
But this expedient produced an effect 
very different from what was expected: 
the Bretons, incenſed at his ſuppoſed mur- 
der, vowed revenge and eternal enmity a- 
gainſt John; and ſuch a ſpirit of mutiny 
and rebellion prevailed through all his fo-— 
\ 9:5, A. D. 1203. 88 
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reign dominjons, that Hubert, in order to 
prevent an actual inſurrection, was obliged 
to diſcover that he was ſtill alive. 4 

A prince, poſſeſſed of common ſenſe, 
would, have eaſily learned from the late ex- 
preſſion of the people's ſentiments, how 
extremely dangerous it would be to make 
any attempt , upon the life of Arthur ; but 
John, blinded by his ambition, jealouſy 
and revenge, ordered him to be conveyed 

from Falaiſe, to the caſtle of Rouen, where 
he was murdered in ſuch a private and, 
clandeſtine manner, that the circumſtances 
of this cruel tragedy, could never be di- 
covered with any degree of certainty... - 
lohn is ſaid to have preſſed William de 
Bray to diſpatch the young prince; but 
that officer anſwered that he was a gentle- 
man, and not an executioner, He after-. 
wards endeavoured to prevail upon others 
to undertake the brutal taſk ; but they all 
rejected the barbarous office, with a noble 
contempt and diſdain. Finding that all 
his officers were poſſeſſed of more i 
than himſelf, he refolved to execute with 


his own hands the horrid ſcheme which his 
own heart had ſuggeſted. 5 
For this purpoſe, he went in the night by 
water, to the tawer of Raüen, and order- 
ing Arthur to be brought into the boat, 
thruſt his ſword ſeveral times * 
| | : body 
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body, which, being” carried down the 
ſtream, of the Seine to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, was ſunk with a heavy ſtone in the 
river. From thence it was afterwards 
dragged aſhore in the net of a fiſherman, 
and privately buried in the priory of Notre 
Dame du Pre, without the knowledge of 
the tyrant. 

Whatever be in this, certain it is the 
young prince diſappeared all on a ſudden; 
and John endeavoured to propagate a re- 
port of his having periſhed in the river, in 
attempting to make his eſcape from a win» 
dow of the caſtle, 

But this report gained little credit, ex- 
cept among the creatures and dependants 
of the barbarous aſſaſſin. All the impartial 
world believed that Arthur was murdered 
by the contrivance of his uncle ; and this 
ſuppoſition was ſtrengthened by two remark- 
able circumſtances; one was, that it. was 


committed a few days after the death of 


the ' queen-mother, ung whoſe life the ; 
a 


cruel villain durſt not have perpetrated 
ſuch a horrid. deed ; and the other, that 
immediately after the commiſſion of the 
crime, he Kaſtened over to England, and 
was crowned at Canterbury, thinking, per- 
haps, with a weakneſs equal to his wick- 
edneſs, that this ceremony would conſe- 
Vor. VIII. * crate 
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crate him anew, and purify him from the 
guilt he had contracted. w 
At the ſame time, he brought over with 
him Arthur's fiſter Eleanor, now heireſs of 
Brittany, therefore ſurnamed La Brette, or 
the damoſel of Bretagne, who, as ſhe in- 
herited her brother's title to the crown, 
was now become the object of John's jea- 
Jouſy. In order, therefore, to prevent her 
from raiſing any diſturbances in the kings 
dom, or having any children who might 
diſpute the throne with his poſterity, 'he 
committed her to cloſe cuſtody in the caſtle 
of Briſtol, under the guard of four knights; 
that ſhe might have no opportunity of en- 
gaging in a clandeſtine marriage. 18 
The tyrant imagined, that by the mur- 
der of his nephew, and the impriſonment 
of his neice, he had firmly eſtabliſhed him. 
ſelf in the quiet poſſeſſion of all his domi- 
nions; but John's head was as ſtupid as 
His heart was wicked. Theſe cruel and 
barbarous meaſures, were ſo far from pro- 
ducing the effect he expected, that they 
not only deprived him of moſt of his ter- 
ritories on the continent, but even made 
him totter on the throne of England. 
Theſe fatal conſequences, however, he had 
not the ſagacity to ſoreſee. ö 5 


In 


' Jun 2 ably 
In conſequence. of Arthur's death, he 
demanded the adminiſtration of Brittany, 
as guardian of Eleanor, who was then mn 
his power; but the Bretons, enraged at the 
murder of their prince, whole virtues and 
abilities had rendered him the object of 
univerſal love and admiration, received his 
Propoſal with horror; and, inſtead of com- 
plying with his demand, they appointed 
Guy de Thouars, the laſt huſband of Con- 
ſtance, the chief of their council of go- 
vernment, and guardian to his infant daugh- 
ter Alice, whom they propoſed to acknow- 
ledge as their ducheſs, provided they could 
not obtain the releaſe of her eldeſt ſiſter 
Eleanor, which they had hitherto in vain ſo- 
Not ſatisfied with this expreſſion of their 
refenunent, they conyoked an aſſembly of 
the ſtates at Vannes, and drew up articles 
of impeachment againſt John, whom they 
accuſed of murder and parricide, lodging 
their accuſation in the court of the peers of- 
France, and deputing Richard de Mareſchal, 
the biſhop of Rennes, who had been Ar- 
thur's chancellor, to carry on the proceſs. 
John was accordingly ſummoned to appear, 
and anſwer the charge exhibited againſt him; 
and failing to obey the ſummons, he was 
— by the: upanimous ſentence of 
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the peers, expreſſed in theſe terms: Where- 
«© as John, duke of - Normandy, forgetting 
„% his oath to king Philip his lord, has 
«© murdered his elder brother's ſon, an 
„ homager of France, and the king's kinſ- 
„ man, and pexpetrited the crime within 
<< the ſeignory of France, he is found guilty 
«© of felony and treafon, and adjudged" to 
* forfeit all the territories which he holds 
«© by homage.” JIE | 
This ſentence produced a ſurprizing and 
almoſt inſtantaneous effect in John's foreign 
dominions ; moſt of the confiderable barons 
deſerting his cauſe, and joining the king of 
France, who now reſolved to carry the de- 
cree of his court into immediate execution. 
Juhael de Mayenne, a powerful lord in 
Bretagne, left the tyrant upon the firſt re- 
port of the murder, and joined his country- 
men in the proſecution z; and William de 
Roches tac way him on the ſame occa- 
fion, and took Angers by ſurprize. In a 
word, the defection became fo general, that 
— tollowing the blind impulſe of his 
rutal diſpoſition, and deſpairing perhaps of 
ever being able to reclaim his ſubjects to 
their duty, ordered all their hoſtages to be 
put to death. Fae. 
In the mean time, Philip having raiſed 
an army, and being reinforced by — 
ths We 5 
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of Brittany and Poitou, advanced beyond 
the Loire, where he reduced a great num- 
ber of fortreſſes ; the town of Alengon, and 
ſeveral other places on the borders of Nor- 
mandy being put into his hands by the 
8 But as he 1magined that the 

iſcontented barons would abundantly 
able, by their own ftrength, to throw off 
the Engliſh yoke, he thought it needleſs to 
pat himſelf to the expence of maintain- 
ing an army, and accordingly diſmiſſed. his 
forces. | | | 

John ., ſeized this opportunity to inveſt 
Alengon, hoping he ſhould be able to re- 
duce it, before the enemy could aſſemble a 
force ſufficient to raiſe the ſiege. But the 
ſpirit of reſentment which John had excited 
by his cruel and bloody meaſures, ſupplied 
the place of an army. Philip, underſtand- 
ing there was a vaſt concourſe of knights 
at a tournament in the' neighbourhood of 
Moret, immediately repaired thither, and 
endeavoured to perſuade them to march to 
the relief of Alengon, telling them that now ' 
they had an opportunity of wreaking their 

revenge on the Engliſh tyrant : this was ſuf- 
ficient; they aſked no more; ſnatching up 
their arms, and forming themſelves into a 
body, they advanced with ſuch expedition 
that John raiſed the fiege, and fled with 
5 Q 3 great 
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great. precipitation, leaving his. machines, 
tents, and baggage behind him. 
N Encouraged by this ſucceſs, and preſſed 
by the repeated importunities of the diſcon- 
tented barons, Philip turned his arm againſt 
Normandy, where he took 8 
drueil, and ſeveral other places. Advancin 
farther into the country, he was put in 25 
ſeſſion of Montfort and Beaumont Le Roger, 
by the reſpective governours, who revolt- 
el to him with their garriſons; and, at laſt, 
he laid ſiege to the famous fortreſs of Cha- 
FFüne, en dy Lag EARN 
Ibis caſtle was fituated on ſuch a high 
and craggy rock, that its walls could nei- 
ther be ſcaled, nor battered with military 
engines. Over againſt it, in the iſle of An- 
dely, was another fortreſs, within the walls 
of which was a palace built by king Rich- 
ard, who had fortified both theſe places with | 
ſo much {kill and judgment, that they were 
generally deemed impregnable, and could 
only be reduced by famine. 
John was in no condition to raiſe, the 
ſiege of this important fortreſs, which was 
conſidered as the bulwark of Normandy; 
and, though he was at the head of an army 
equal to that of the enemy, he durſt nat 
- hazard. a battle. Conſcious of his crimes, 
and of the univerſal odium he had G's 
32 e "wp 
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by the-murder of Arthur, he ſuſpected the 
fidelity of his troops; and being now de- 
Trived. of the prudent advice of his mother 

leanor, he had no body about him that had 
influence enough to animate him to a vi- 
gorous conduct. e ce 
Diſcouraged by his late defeat, and a- 
larmed at the proſpect of ſtill greater dan- 
ers, he had ſolicited the pope to interpoſe 
is good offices, in order to effect an accom- 
modation. That pontiff had, accordingly, 
ſent the abbots of Caſemare and Trefons ta 
negociate a treaty, commanding both princes 
to aſſemble their prelates = nobility, in 
order to. adjuſt the articles of a peace, and 
to repair the churches and monaſteries which 
had been demoliſhed, in the courſe of the 
war between the two kingdoms. 


But Philip ſoon found means to extricate 
himſelf from this difficulty. He immedi- 
ately diſpatched ambaſſadours to Rome, who 
repreſented John in ſuch odious and hateful 
colours, that Innocent was aſhamed to coun; 
tenance ſuch a monſter of vice and wicked- 
neſs, and readily withdrew his interpoſi- 

tion. | 
John, deprived of all hopes of affiſtance 
from this quarter, and ſurrounded with dan- 
gers on every fide, was at laſt driven, by 
mere neceſſity, to attempt the relief ;o N 
- illard, 
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Mard. With this view, he detached the earf 
of Pembroke, with four thouſand foot, three 
thouſand horſe, and a large body of Bra- 
bantins, to attack the befiegers, while a 
fleet of ſeventy flat-bottomed boats, loaded 
with proviſions and ammunition, and man- 
ned with three thouſand Flemings, was row- 
ed up the river, to deſtroy a bridge of boats 
formed by the enemy, and throw ſuccours 
into the caſtle. e 
The two detachments ſet out together in 
the beginning of the night, with great ſe- 
crecy; and, had they arrived at the ſame 
time, the ſcheme would probably have ſuc- 
ceeded. But the fleet moving ſlowly againſt 
wind and tide, the land- forces arrived at 
the ſcene of action long before it reached 
the bridge. The earl having waited till 
near break of day, at laſt attacked the ene- 
my's camp, which was filled with terror 
and conſternation. 'The Brabantins, how- 
ever, who were more intent upon plunder 
than victory, immediately diſperſed to pil- 
lage the camp ; and the French, recoverin 
their ſurprize, inſtantly rallied, and charg 
them with ſuch reſolution that they were 
way routed, and fled in great  confu- 
on. | | 

The fleet did not appear till day-light; 
and the French, having united their whole 


force, 
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force, gave the Engliſh ſuch a warm recep- 
tion, that all their attempts to demoliſh the 
bridge, or throw ſuecours into the place, 
were rendered ineffectual. Aa 
Such was the fate oſ an enterprize which 
was: well laid, but badly executed ; and thrs 
was the laſt effort which John made for the 
defence of his foreign dominions. Philip 
did not fail to improve this advantage. He 
ſoon made himſelf maſter of the town of 
Andely, fituated at the foot of Chateau- 
Gaillard, which he had now blocked up ſo 
eſſectually, that it was abſolutely impoſſible 
to relieve the garriſon either with men or 
proviſions. N 
He ſoon after inveſted the caſtle of Ra- 


depont, in the neighbourhood of Rouen, 


and, in leſs than three weeks, obliged it 
to ſurrender, John, regardleſs of all theſe 
loſſes indulged himſelf in riot and de- 
bauchery, as if he had enjoyed a perfect 
peace and tranquillity ; and when he was 
reminded of Philip's progreſs, he replied 7 
«© Let him proceed; I ſhall recover more 
% in one day, than he can conquer in a 
« whole year.” In a word, his ſloth and 
indolence was grown to ſuch a pitch of 
ſtupidity, that people began to ſuſpe@ he 
was bewitched ; and the Engliſh: nobility, 
foreſeemg the fatal conſequences of ſuch 
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an unaccountable behaviour, deſired per- 
miſſion to repair to England; from whence 
they promiſed, in a ſhort time, to re- 
turn. | | | 

But John did not put their ſincerity to 
the tet; for having demoliſhed the walls 
of Moulenaux, Montfort, and Pont de 
L'Arche, as if he intended to lay the 
country open to the incurſions of the ene- 
my, he ordered ſome ſhips to be prepared 
for his paſſage, and, ſtealing from Nor- 
mandy, landed at Portſmouth on the ſixth 
of December. The Normans conſidered 
this ſhameful and precipitate departure, as 


an abſolute renunciation of the duchy to 


the lord paramount, whom they according- 
ly admitted into almoſt all their caſtles ; 
and who was now in poſſeſſion of all the 
fortrefſes on the Vexin frontier, -- except 
Chateau-Gaillard, which ſtill held out; 
through the courage and conduct of Roger 
de Lacy, conſtable of Cheſter, who com- 
manded the garriſon “. | 
Philip was extremely deſirous of redue- 
ing this place, and left no means unat- 
tempted in order to accompliſh his pur- 
— Having, at laſt, with incredible la- 
ur, filled up a hollowoway between the 
caſtle and an oppoſite rock, ſo that his 
3 | engines 
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engines could act againſt the walls, and 
having, at the ſame time, employed a num- 
ber of men to ſap the foundation, his en- 
deavours were crowned with ſucceſs. The 
fort was taken after a fiege of ſix months, 
and the governour made priſoner, with the 
remaining part of the garriſon, which was 
now reduced to about one hundred and 
fifty fighting men. De Lacy was treated | 
with great reſpect for the noble defence | 
he had made, and was even allowed to | 
live at liberty in Paris upon his parole, | 

4 


but he could not obtain his releaſe, until 
he had paid ſix thouſand marks for his 
ranſom. N 
John, conſcious of his own demerit, was 
ſo jealous of the fidelity of his ſubjects, / 
that he was afraid to entruſt the govern- 
ment of Normandy to any of his barons, 
but had left it in the hands of Arches Mar- 
tin and Lupecaire, two Brabantin chiefs, to 
the general diſguſt of the whole province, | 
In conſequence of this and other meaſures, | 
equally imprudent, moſt. of the nobility 1 
had already revolted, or were ready to re- 
volt to the French monarch, who, immedi- 
ately after the reduction of Gaillard, laid | 
fiege to Falaiſe, the bulwark of lower Nor- | 
mandy; but Lupecaire, the governour, ſaved | 
him the trouble of opening his 1 [ 
758-4 3 88 1 
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ſurrendering the caſtle on the firſt ſum- 
mons, and entering, with his Brabantins, 
into the ſervice of France: the uſual con- 
ſequence of entruſting the defence of a 
country to foreign mercenaries. - Seez, Ar- 
gentan and Danfront ſubmitted without 
oppoſition : the inhabitants of Caen open- 
ed their gates at the enemy's approach; 
and their example was followed by thoſe 
of Lifieux, Bayeux, and Coutances ; while 
Guy de Thouars,, with four hundred 
knights, and a numerous army of Bretons, 
invaded Normandy on the fide of Bre- 
tagne, and took Pantorſon, Mont St. Mi- 
chael, Avranches, and Mortain; his troops, 
compoſed chiefly of Banditti and free 
booters, ravaging the country with great 
barbarity. 

Though John had not courage enough 
to opt the French in their conqueſts, = 
was ſo nettled at this incurſion, that he e- 
quipped an armament of Engliſh, who 
made a deſcent upon Brittany in Guy's 
abſence, reduced Dol, Fagoeres, and ſe- 
veral other places, plundered the country, 
and, at the b of Guy's army, re- 


inforced by a body of French troops, re- 
embarked at Concale, in the neighbourhood 
of St. Malo, and retired to England, ' 


Philip 
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' Philip had now: reduced the whole duchy 
of Normandy, except Vernueil, Arques, 
and Rowen. Theſe three places had en- 
tered into a league for their mutual defence, 
and engaged that, in caſe they ſhould be 
ebliged to ſubmit, none of them ſhould 
capitulate without including the others in 
the treaty. 1 Lact! 17 
-Roxen, the capital, was the firſt of the 
does a which Philip inveſted. It was forti- 
fied by a double wall and triple ditch ; 
was extremely populous,” and too large to 
be ſurrounded by an army, The inhabit- 
ants. were ſo averſe. to the French govern- 
ment, that Philip no--ſooner appeared be- 
fore its walls, * the populace maſſacred 
ſome of his ſubjects, Who happened to be 
in the city: when ſummoned to ſurren- 
der, they declared their reſolution to de- 
fend themſelves to the laſt extremity, and 
immediately ſent deputies to England, to 
rah h ft 8 
John had diſpatched the biſhops of Can- 
terbury, Ely, and Norwich, with the earls 
of Pembroke and Leiceſter, to ſue for 
peace at the court of France; but Philip 
inſiſted on very hard terms. He demanded 
that he ſhould give Eleanor in marriage 
to his younger ſon, together with all t 
dominions he held of the crown of France, 
Vor. VIII. „ "Theſe 
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Theſe conditions were gy 
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Mini for relief, ſent them bac 


by John, who, from that 
2 defired them to r vpon 


all thoughts of defending Norman 
ſt terms they could obtain. 34 
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t vigour, "uncil the ha mae 4 
at covered the bridge, was taken. 
Bigemagel by this loſs, wearied out by 
the length of the ſiege, and deprived of 
all hopes of aſſiſtance, they, at laſt, —.— 
to deliver up the city, if peace ſhould not 
be made beſore the end of the month. 
Arques and Vernueil were to be included 
in the capitulation, and to have their pri- 
vileges confirmed. As no accommodation 
was effected within the time preſcribed, 
the three aſſociated cities ſurrendered accord- . 
ing to the articles of agreement. Thus 
was Normandy re-united to the kingdom 
of France, after-a ſeparation of two hun- 
dred and ninety-two years; and Philip⸗ 
ſoon after, completed the conqueſt of An- 
jou; Maine, and Touraine, except the 
caſtle of Chinon, Which was bravely de- 
fended by Hubert de Burgh, till the en- 
n ſammer, W Was : "_ 35 
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Oe place, aſter having been dangeroully 
wounded... 532 RENEW 55 ; 1 " 
The loss of ſuch confiderable territo- 
ries,” Which would have arouſed a prince 
poſſeſſed of the leaſt ſpark of magnanimi- 


25 ave no concern to the king of Eng- 
d. He indulged himſelf in the pleaſures 


of riot and debauchery, and in the-gratifi- 


cation. bf his private reſentment, by con- 
fiſcating the Engliſh eſtates of the Nor- 
man barons, and wreaking his vengance 
upon john de Courcy, the conquerour, and 
Jord of Ulſter, who had refuſed to do him 
Er 2 and openly accuſed him of murder 
and uſurpation. 1 12 
Walter de Lacy, and his brother Hugh, were 
ordered to ſeize the perſon of this nobleman; 
which,” as they were unable to do by force, 
they reſolved to accompliſh by treachery, 
Walter, having invited him to a conference; 
attacked him with a body of troops 

d for the purpoſe ; ſo that after molt of 


is retinge was flain, he was obliged to- 


conſult his ſafety by a precipitate flight, 
As be. paſſed through the ok of Hugh 
de Lacy, he was 1nvited by this laſt to 
take refuge in his caſtle, until he could 
raife his forces. John, ſuſpecting no 


l.. and 


in a man who was his vaſſal, 


had done N accepted the invi· 


2 tation; 


» 
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tation; but he was detained in this place, 


be 


until his followers. waſted the lands of t 
Lacys in ſuch a manner, that they were 
were forced to ſet him at libertx. 
After this, he defeated them both in a 
pitched battle; and they again had'recourſe 
to their former arts of treachery and de- 
ceit. They corrupted the integrity of his 
ſervants, ' who ſeized Him on Good-Pri- 
day, as he was going to church, and de- 
livered him to Hugh, who brought him 
over to England, where he was condemne 


. to perpetual impriſonment, while Lacy 


was rewarded with a grant of the earldom 
. 23 
But though John had little or no concern 
about the public good, he was always at- 
tentive- to his own private intereſt; though 
he was entirely regardleſs of the damage the 
kingdom had fuſtained by the revolt of 
Normandy, he, nevertheleſs, reſolved to im- 
prove that circumſtance to his own advant- 
age. He complained loudly of the condu 
of thoſe noblemen, who had left him at 
Rowen, as if their retreat had occaſtoned 
the loſs of Normandy ; and, on this pre- 
rence, extorted from a a ſeventh part of 
of their moveables: he likewiſe contrived 
means for laying impoſts on the convents, 
es; and convoked a great 
ſtay Council 


1 
council of the nation at Oxford, in order to 
concert meaſures for recovering his foreign 
dominions. yer pu 

To defray the charges of this expedition, 
a ſcutage was levied on the nobility and 
military tenants, at the rate of two marks 
and an half for every knight's fee; and the 
prelates and clergy were forced'to promiſe 


the like aid, before they were ſuffered to 


_ depart.* But the money arifing from theſe 
raxes, inſtead of being applied to the pur- 
poſes of an expedition, was ſquandered a- 
way in luxury and extravagance. 

| Mean while, Robert de Turham, and Sa- 
vary de Mauleon, who ſtill adhered to the 
Engliſh intereſt in Poitou, had oppoſed, 
with great courage and conduct, the ſupe- 
rior forces of the other barons of the pro- 
vince,” ſupported by the king of France. 
But the city of Poitiers being at laſt re- 
duced, Robert taken priſoner, and the caſtle 
of Loches obliged to ſurrender, the whole 
county was in the moſt imminent danger of 
being totally ſubdued. | 


2 


n this extremity,” the partizans of the 


2 


Engliſh monarch applied to him for aſſiſt. 


ance; and John equipped a powerful arma- 
ment, in order to croſs' the ſea in perſon. 
But when he was ready to embark, the 
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archbi ſnop of Canterbury, and William Ma- 
reſchal, endeavoured to diſſuade him from 
the undertaking. They repreſented to him, 
the great danger he would run by truſting 
his perſon among the fickle and faith 
Poitevins, while he had no place of ſtrength 
in the country, except the caſtle of Niort. 
They further reminded bim of the i - 
dence of leaving his Ea e 
at à time when an invaſion was threa 
by. the duke of Louvain and the count of 
Boulogne, ſupported by whole: power of 
France. Theſe, and many other arguments, 
were uſed to perſuade John to relinquiſh the 
enterprize; but he lent a deaf ear to all 
their remonſtrances, though they even en- 
treated him on their knees; finding him 
ſtill inflexible, they at laſt changed their 
' train, and plainly told him they would de- 
tain him by force, rather than the realm 
ſhould be expoſed to ruin by his depar- 
John's cowardice was equal to his ab- 
ſtinacy. He now granted to their menaces, 
what he had formerly refuſed to their en- 
treaties; and promiſed to be governed by 
their advice. It was accordingly reſolved 
to ſend William Longuepee, earl of Saliſ- 
bury, wich a ſtrong body of forces, to the 
Alliſtance of the Poitevins. In * 


— 
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of this 1 he Aided 9 Ap. 
part of his army, and repaired to 1 
cheſter; but, repenting =y e prudent ſte 
he had taken, 2 2 to Portſmouth, 
and immediately embarked. 

But his mind was more 9 and 
inconſtant, than the wa ement on 
which he ſailed. He had * but a 
few leagues, when he ordered the pilot 
tack about, and land him on the Engli 
coaſt. Inſtead of bluſhing, as he ought to 
have done, at the abſurd and ridiculous na- 
ture of this expedition, he had the impu- 
dence to make it a handle for "ſqueezing 

ge ſums of money from his ſubjects, be- 
2 they had refuſed to follow him to the 
continent, in order to recover his loſt do- 
minions. 
- Guy de Thouars, who governed. Bre- 
mg during: the minority of his daughter 
ce, had lately made an advantageaus - 
match with one Euſtace de Mauleon, a 
oung heireſs of conſiderable fortune in 
Babe, for which he was obliged. to 
John, who, as lord paramount of the coun- 
try, bad the diſpoſal of heireſſes in mar- 
He was likewiſe become jealous of 
the growing power of the French monarch; 
who had not only conquered the adjoining 
e | counties 
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counties; but had alſo formed ſuch a ſtrong 

party among the Bretons, that he began to 

tremble for the fate of the province, - 


x 


Prompted by theſe ' conſiderations, , he 


earneſtly wiſhed to fee John re- eſtabliſhed 
in the dominions he had loſt, ſo as to form 
a ballince againſt the power of France, 
and confirm his own authority in Bretagne, 
which was extremely precarious. He had 
found means to draw over to his ſentiments 
his brother Aimery, viſcount of Thouars, 
whom Philip had created ſeneſchal of the 
province; and, in concert with him, he 
formed a ſmall aſſociation of barons, who 
favoured the Engliſh intereſt, and invited 
John to come over, and take poſſeſſion. 

John readily accepted the invitation, and 
embarking at Portſmouth with a ſtrong body 
of forces, landed at Rochelle on the ninth of 
July. He was immediately joined by the 
two brothers, and the other aſſociated ba- 
Tons ; but inſtead of attempting the reduc- 
tion of Brittany, he advanced to Montauban 
in Quercy, belonging to his brother-in-law 
the count of Thoulouſe, who had ſided with 
Philip ; and after having inveſted the place 


for fifteen days, took it by aſſault. This 


ſacceſs is ſaid to have been chiefly owing to 
the bravery of the Engliſh troops, who be- 
haved with incredible valour ; for which, 


indeed, 


a 


| . O H rr 
indeed, Fes were eB" og n dy the 
immenſe booty they found in the place, and 
the great number of en whom they 
made priſoners. 

The king of France, upon endete the 
firſt intelligence of John's treaty with Guy 
de Thouars, bad invaded Brittany, taken 
Nantes, and forced the governour of the 
duchy to a ſubmiſſion. He had hardly re- 
turned from this expedition, when he was 
informed of John's arrival at Rochelle, in 
conſequence of which he marched into Poi- 


tou ; but hearing that the Engliſh army was 


employed. in the fiege of Montauban, he 
fortified Mirebean, Loudun, and ſome other 
places, and then returned to Paris. | 
After the reduction of Montauban, John 
advanced to Angers, which he took and 
burnt, after having laid waſte the adjacent 
country as far as Craon. He then fell into 
the Pais Nantois, which he treated in the 
ſame manner, and at laſt inveſted the capi - 
tal of the province. But he was ſoon obliged 


to raiſe the ſiege, and marched into Thou- 


ars, in order to protect the count from the 
reſentment of Philip, who now invaded his 
country, in revenge. for his having joined | 

the Engliſh monarch. 
"While he lay in this territory, Philip ad- 
vanced to give him battle 3 but John, mob 
| $ 
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his: uſual'cowardice, ' declined the challenge. 
and ſent deputies to ſue for a pedre, and to 
propoſe a conference. N an in- 


terview was appointed to be held the next 
day ; and John embraced” the opportunity 
of the intetvening night, ingloriouſl — 
ſteal away with his army to Rochelle, 
be embarked for England. Nocwithſland- 
ing this ſhameful retreat, and the affront, 
thereby offered to the French monarch, che 
pope employed his good offices ſa effettu- 
ally, that Philip agreed to a truce. for two. 
years, in hopes of being able to compromiſe 
all differences during that interval. 

The truce was no ſooner expired, than 
the Engliſh ſurprized Guerplic, a dag 
caſtle on the north coaſt of Bretagne, an 


very commodioufly ſituated for protecting 


troops, either in landing or embarking ; 
but this place was ſoon retaken by Jubael da 


Mayenne, ſeneſchal of Brittany, and the 


count of $. Pol, who had come with Aa 


lrong body of French troops,. to the ait. 


ance of the Bretons, 


At the ſame time Philip entering Poitgu, 


with a numerous army, reduced Parthenay, 
and ſome other caftles, which be diſman- 
tled; and Henry Clement. his mareſchal, 


in ag engagement with the Englich, wok. 


Hogh. de Thouare, he viſcount' brother, 


Henry 
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Henry de Luſignin, and ſeberal other Poi- 
| tevin barons, who favoured the intereſt of 
9 the king of England. This would have 
proved an irrepairable blow to the Engliſh 
party, had not another truce been conclud- 
ed by the mediation of the pope, who, not- 
withſtanding” his quarrel wich John, was ex- 
tremely del oss of effecting a peace be- 
tween the two crowns, that the French 

ihr not be diverted Bom the /proſecution 
| of a war which he had kindled, and ſanc- 


tified with the name of a cruſade, againſt 
the Albigenſes in Langue doe. 
There was one advantage which John 
never failed to derive from all his expedi- 
| tions to the continent: they furniſhed him 
with a pretext for extorting money from his 
ſubjects.“ Immediately after his return from 
Poitou, he convoked a general council of: 
his prelates and nobility, and demanded a: 
thirteenth of all their rents and moveables. 

The nobility readily complied with his de- 

mand, and their example was followed by © 
moſt of the clergy, xx 8 
But Geoffry, archbiſhop of York, not 
only refuſed to pay his proportion, but even 
excommunicated all perſons who ſhould col- 
| lect ſuch à grievous tax upon the poſſeſſions. 
1 of the clergy in his province; and; in ge- 
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neral, all invaders of eccleſiaſtical elfeds ; 


and then withdrew from the kingdom. The 
clergy were obliged,. by the tenure of their 
lands, 


to perform military ſervice, or, in de- 
fault of that, to pay a ſcutage by way of 
compoſition ; but, in all other reſpects, they 
had an abſolute property in their goods, nor 
eould any tax be levied upon them without 
their own conſent. . 
In the kingdom of France, the conſtitu- 


tion of which was originally the ſame. with, - 


ours, this maxim is ſo religiouſly obſerved, 
even to this day, . that when deputies are 
choſen to repreſent the clergy in the general 
aſſemblies of the nation, in order to make. 
a gift to the ſovereign, the rural deans are 
obliged to ſummon every individual Within 
their ſeveral diſtridts, to meet for the choice 
of their repreſentatives; and if any clergy- 
man happen to be omitted, he is not bound 


to pay the tax, but may plead his ignorance 


in excuſe of his refuſal. | 1 

Notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by: 
the archbiſhop of York, the talliage was ac- 
'tually levied, and Geoffry's goods, were con- 
fiſcated for his. preſumptuous behaviour; but. 
the metropolitans remonſtrated ſo ſtrongly. 
againſt the impoſition, that John, to appeaſe 
the minds of the people, remitted the whole, 
exaction. | . 1. 

| About 
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About this time; John involved himſelf 
im "quarrel with the pope, which was the 
afron of great ealamities to the nation. 
ubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dyin 
at his palace at Tenham, on the t iron 
of July, the younger monks of Chriſt- church 
met that very night, and, without the con- 
ſent of the king or ſuffragans, choſe Regi- 
nald, their ſub- prior, for his ſucceſſor. Hav- 
ing performed the ceremony of Te Deum, 
and placed him on the archiepiſcopal throne, 


they diſpatched him to Rome immediately, 


accompanied with twelve of their bre- 
thren, in order to receive the pope's con- 
firmation. All concerned in this election, 
took an oath of ſecrecy, and Reginald was 
enjoined to conceal his commiſſion, until 
he ſhould' reach the court of Rome. 

But Reginald's vanity was greater than 
his prudence. He was no ſooner arrived 
on the continent, than he promulgated his 

motion; and when he arrived at Rome, 
R refuſed to confirm him, until he 
ſhould be better informed of the whole 
tranſaction. . 1 5 
In the mean time, he ſent a bull to the 
ſuffragans of Canterbury, 88 them not 
to enter into any unneceſſary diſpute on 
the ſubject with the monks of Chriſtchurch 3 
and when they infiſted upon their right of 
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electing the archbiſhop, he heard their eauſe 
before 1s own tribunal, and judged the 
right of election to be veſted in the conyent, 


alone. 1 EP | Am! 
© Mean while, the monks concerned in Res 
ginald's election, were highly incenſed a- 


valged the ſecret; and as the whole con- 
vent had not been aſſembled at the cere- 
mony, they determined to ſet_ him aſide 
and apply to the king for leave to proce 

to another election. a 9 
John granted their requeſt, without re- 
2 them to any conditions : he anly 
told them in private, that he ſhould be 
extremely glad if they would chuſe John 
de Grey, biſhop of Norwich, who was ac- 
cordingly elected in all the uſual forms; 
and, having been approved by his majeſty, 
was put in poſſeſſion of the temporalities 
of the ſee. Twelve of the monks were 
ſent to Rome to procure his confirmation; 


but this was warmly oppoſed by the ſuſfra- 


ans, becauſe he had been eleQed without 

eir conſent. | 3 
The pope did not fail to improve this 
opportunity to his own advantage: he want- 
ed to bring the church of England to a 
total ſubjection to the papal authority, for 
which reaſon he aupelled 


Ap 
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gainſt him on account of his having di- 


both eng 
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400 Abel to prefet a prelate, whom he 
knew to be warmly attached to the. fee of - 
Rome. 

Innocent had already endeavoured to ex- 
tend his authority over the church of Eng- 
land. Under pretence of relieving 
Chriſtians in Paleſtine, he had laid a tax on 
the Engliſh- clergy ; and this being raifed 
Without murmurs, he was tempted to ex- 
ert the fame power for his own | behoof, 
Accotdingly, he had, 8 the vacancy 
of the ſee of Canter ſent John Fe- 
ng as his legate, into Fal land, to 
wy ſome freſh exactions, for which 7 pur- 
poſe a national ſynod of all the biſhops, 
abbots, atchdeacons, and the deputies of 
the infetior clergy was aſſembled at St. 
1 but a royal writ put a ſt 
their proceedings. Rente while 1 
Was ab in Guienne, the legate con- 
voked another ſynod at Reading, where 
he levied a tax upon the clergy, amounting 
to a conſiderable ſam, with which he got 
clear off before the king's return. 
As this was an experiment which Taber” 
intended to repeat as often as he ſhould' 
Have occaſion, % reſolved to fill the ſee of 
Canterbury with a prelate, who, inſtead of 
| Nome + hi encroachments, would, exert 
s utmoſt endeavours in ſupporting his au- 
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.. Accordingly,” he recommended to the de- 
paties of the convent, one Stephen Lang- 
ton, a Roman cardinal, of Engliſh deſcenty 
though bred in the univerſity of Paris, in 
which he had taken the degree of doctor 
in divinity; and been appointed a preben- 
dary-in the cathedral of that city. 


In vain did the monks alledge, that they, 
were empowered only to ſue for a confir- 


mation of the ſecond. election; that their 
commiſſion / gave them no authority to chuſe 


obey the orders of his holineſs, without the. 


King's conſent and expreſs powers from 
their convent. The, pope over - ruled all their, 
ohjections, and commanded them to make 


choice of Langton, on pain of excommuni- 


cation. Thus intimidated, eleven of the 
number complied; and Langton was con- 
firmed by Innocent, on Trinity-Sunday, at, 
Viterbo. | : Py 2 ts 1 
The pope muſt certainly have had a very: 
mean opinion of John's abilities, to imagin 
2 he could 1 him to (ned 8. 
ult upon his ro erogative, by a nt 
of faur ſtone 3 he RT 
upon which he made a ridiculous comment. 
ſtuffed with emblematical meanings and vi- 
ſionary fancies. He likewiſe wrote an art- 
ful and courtly letter to his majeſty, in fa- 
8 "> „ 
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vour of Langton; and another to the monks 
of Chriſt-Church, enjoining them, upon their 


_ obedience, to receive Stephen as their arch- 


biſhop, and obey him in all things, as well 
temporal as ſpiritual. At the ſame time, 
other letters were ſent to the prelates and 
nobility, ſoliciting their good offices with 
the king, in behaif of that prelate. | 

But all theſe expedients were inſufficient 
to appeaſe the wrath of John, who imme- 
diately ſent Henry de Cornhill, and Fulk de 
Canteloupe, with a body of troops to Can- 
— 6 to expell the monks of Chriſt. 
Church, and hang them, ſhould they refuſe 
to quit the realm. Theſe orders were ex- 
ecuted with great rigour, the monks being 
threatened with having their monaſtery ſet 
on fire, and themſelves conſumed in the 
flames, if they would not leave the king- 
dom immediately. They accordingly em- 
barked for Flanders, where they were re- 


ceived and maintained in the monaſteries of 


that country: their effects were ſeized, their 
tenants ejected, and their place ſupplied 
with ſome monks belonging to the abbey of 
St. Auguſtine. 


The End of the Eichrz VoLuME. 


